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HOUSE DRESS. 


rINHIS elegant dress for the house is composed 

of blue-green silk and brocatel, trimmed 
with bows of myrtle green gros grain ribbon. 
The front of the skirt is of the silk, made abso- 
lutely plain, with only a small pleated flounce at 


the foot, and a row of drooping bows down the | 


middle. The side breadths are of brocatel fig 
ured silk, on which bows are placed at intervals. 
The back breadths are 


It seems quite interesting to note this first symp- 
tom, the forerunner, perhaps, of a notable change. 

A fashion which is destined to have an ephem- 
eral reign this spring is the use of metal sequins— 
gold, silver, bronze, or copper—as buttons or. or- 
naments on woolen costumes. I merely state this 
as a fact, and shall make no further comments 
upon it. 

Toilettes destined for evening entertainments 
during the spring have trimmings less volumi- 


nous but not less costly than hitherto. Chenille 
embroidery combined, according to the shade, with 
gold or silver is literally creating a furor. This 
embroidery is worked on faille as well as on 
gauze. A dress of faille in a medium gray shade 
had in front three perpendicular columns of em- 
broidery worked with three shades.of gray che- 
nille, lighter than the dress material, and com- 
bined with silver. Similar embroidery covered 


| the cuffs, the revers of the corsage, and the au- 





méniére pocket. On faille in a medium brown 
shade the embroidery should be worked in three 
shades of brown chenille, lighter than the dress 
material, and combined with gold. On mouse 
gray India cashmere the embroidery is wrought 
in garnet and black chenille. This embroidery 
will constitute the extreme elegance of toilettes 
for the spring. For silk toilettes designed for 
similar occasions (evening entertainments) com- 
binations are added to combinations; that is to 
say, with a skirt made of 





draped in waves, and bor- 
dered with two knife-pleat- 
ings that are oudunes 
narrower until they dis- 
appear on the sides. The 
plain silk corsage has a 
long square plastron of 
brocatel buttoned its en- 
tire length, and trimmed 
with a silk band and pleat- 
ing. Revers collar of the 
silk. Sleeves of silk, with 
double cuffs and narrow 
pleatings. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own Corre- 
SPONDENT. | 


OR dinner and evening 

toilettes a fashion has 
made its appearance which 
may possibly contain the 
germ ofa revolution. I re- 
fer to dresses without over- 
skirts, so short in front as 
to show the feet, and with 
a very long train. These 
dresses are plain and nar- 
row, notwithstanding their 
long train, and are trimmed 
as formerly, with a deep 
flounce of black or white 
lace set on a little above 
the edge of the dress. To 
mark the transition be- 
tween this dress, which is 
almost too plain, and the 
great quantity of materials 
and trimmings which fash- 
ion has decreed a necessi- 
ty for several years past, 
there is placed above the 
lace flounce a drapery of 
silk or gauze, carelessly 
tied on the side in the 
back, and terminating in 
irregular ends, 

If we imagine this dress 
without the train, we shall 
find it an exact copy of the 
toilettes which our moth- 
ers and grandmothers wore 
forty or fifty years ago, 
during the last years of 
the Restoration or the first 
years of the monarchy of 
July. The dress of which 
I speak was made of silk 
pékin with white and pink 
stripes, the drapery was of 
pink gauze with silver net- 
work, and the flounce of 
white lace embroidered in 
silver. The corsage with- 
out basques, pointed in the 
back and front, had on the 
under edge a row of lace 
similar to that of the 
flounce, but not so deep; 
the neck was cut square, 
and was bordered with a 
ruche of pink gauze and 
lace to match that on the 
bottom of the dress. The 
sleeves reached to the el- 
bow, and were edged with 
similar lace. It is certain 
that, long as has been the 
reign of over-skirts and 
polonaises, trimmings and 
draperies, we are“ ap- 
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7 silk and trimmed with 
gauze is worn a_ habit 
waist of damask in the 
same shade as the silk ; 
here, then, are three dif- 
ferent materials, silk (faille 
or satin), gauze, and dam- 
ask, joined in the same 
toilette. Satin, moreover, 
is extremely fashionable 
among the exquisites. Su- 
perb princesse dresses are 
made of this material, and 
luxury, though modified, 
is not at all excluded from 
these toilettes so simple in 
appearance. For example, 
a princesse dress of pale 
pink satin was buttoned 
from top to bottom with 
ornaments of rubies set in 
the form of buttons, and 
worth ten thousand dol- 
lars; the train in the back 
was formed of an ancient 
robe of point d’Alencon 
laid in large pleats. 

There are made also 
entire dresses of Spanish 
lace, a kind of blonde, 
black or white, with thick 
meshes. These dresses are 
extremely long, in order 
that they may be looped 
up and draped over an un- 
der dress. They are gen- 
erally in princesse - shape 
(waist and skirt in one), 
with the waist opening 
heart-shape in front. The 
sleeves of these dresses 
never reach below the el- 
bow. 

Coiffures are still very 
complicated. They are 
strewn with a host of or- 
naments, in light tortoise- 
shell for black hair, and 
in black shell for blonde 
hair. These ornaments 
are composed of bows, 
combs forming aureoles, 
daggers, arrows, flowers, 
leaves, and even fruit. 

The mitts, so dear ta 
our grandmothers, are re- 
appearing under every 
form—in net-work em- 
broidered in colors to 
match the toilette; in 
black velvet embroidered 
in gold and laced with a 
gold cord finished with 
tassels; and lastly, for the 
summer, in undressed kid, 
kid, and even doeskin. 
These mitts are all long 
enough to cover the wrist 
and forearm; they will 
constitute the summer 
glove for the sea-side. 

In regard to color, the 
most bizarre effects are 
produced. There are in 
preparation for the sprifig 
goods of a green shade, 
which will be trimmed with 
blue, only the green will be 
slightly tinged with yeliow 
and the blue will be a lit- 
tle faded, and by dint of 
these mutual concessions 
the two colors will not cry 
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proaching the time when 
all these will disappear. 
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out too loudly on finding 


themselves placed side by 
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side. Rose and garnet have for a long time been 
used together; blue accommodates itself to the 
proximity of a certain vinous, slightly reddish vi- 
olet. Chenille embroidery, which I have already 
mentioned, will also be used for spring wrappings 
of the richest and most elegant description, and 
the science, or rather the art, of the colorist will 
find free scope for exercise in devising these or- 
naments, The chenille, or rather chenilles, em- 
ployed for the embroidery will be chosen of the 
various colors used in the dress material, and if 
the latter should be plain, an embroidery of a 
contrasting color is executed with several shades 
of chenille. 

Almost all wrappings will be closed diagonally 
in front—a style very unbecoming to large figures. 
The waists are also buttoned diagonally, and the 
back in this case is sometimes cut in a manner 
to simulate buttons and button-holes closed diag- 
onally. Sometimes the waist is fastened in the 
middle of the front with agrafes, but the right 
front is prolonged in the shape of a triangle, the 
point of which is trimmed with a button-hole, 
which is attached to a button fastened on the left 
front ; this conceals the fastening with agrafes, 
and simulates a diagonal waist. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate the multitude of caprices 
of the same style, all of them of little importance, 
but contributing each its share to vary the toilette 
indefinitely ; but this is the aim of the present 
fashion. Not only has no woman two dresses 
alike, but these dresses must also not resemble 
the dresses worn by any other woman. We can 
comprehend what demands are made on the dress- 
makers’ fancy, and how difficult it is to describe 
a fashion the character of which more and more 
resembles that of a chameleon. 

Edges cut in séallops or in sharp points, so 
much in vogue several years ago, are again adopt- 
ed, not exclusively (there is no longer any thing 
exclusive in fashion), but very frequently ; this 
permits of a variety of ornaments, Sometimes 
the scallops or points are edged with a cording 
of a different color, sometimes a flounce of differ- 
ent material is set under the scallops ; in a word, 
these scallops may be employed in combination 
with trimmings of every kind. For instance, a 
toilette which I have seen, for a young girl, was 
eomposed of a skirt of blue faille, trimmed with 
a pleated flounce alternately of blue and of rose 
faille ; that is to say, three pleats of rose and 
three pleats of blue faille. The polonaise was of 
ivory India cashmere, scalloped on the edge and 
bordered with a very narrow ruche of pleated pink 
faille ; on the front of the polonaise (the neck of 
which opened square) were set at equal distances 
eight bows composed each of blue and rose rib- 
bon. The neck was trimmed with a ruche of 
blue lined with rose. On the corsage was fasten- 
ed a blue and a pink rose, and similar flowers 
were in the hair. The polonaise, which was very 
long, was draped in the back by means of two 
very wide ribbons, one rose and the other blue. 

Emme.ine Raymonp. 
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1 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and use- 
Sul Travelling Cloak and Long Walking Skirt, 
illustrated on page 197, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Suit. 
Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Prov- 
inces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 207. 





IB Our next Number will contain an Ex- 
TRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with an unusually 
large number of full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring Cloaks, Sacques, 
Mantelets, Dolmans, and other Wrappings ; 
Spring Street, House, and Evening Dresses ; 
Mourning Toilettes; Children’s and Misses’ 
Spring Suits; Hats, Parasols, Yardinivres, 
Purses, Knife - Baskets, Initials, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc. ; with choice literary and artistic 
attractions. 





0G The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 24 contains a splendid dou- 
ble-page engraving, entitled 
“ COURSING.” 
and other attractive features. 
An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 


sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 31. 





WIVES’ SECRETS. 


T is commonly said that women can not 

keep a secret. This may be true, al- 
though we by no means vouch for it, as to 
those secrets which are intrusted to them 
by others, but it is certainly not the truth 
in regard to their own. These they will 
cccasionally hold to with a tenacity un- 
equaled by any secretiveness of the male 
sex. 

There is this essential difference between 
the motives for the retention of their se- 
crets by men and women, that while the 
former ordinarily refuse disclosure to the lat- 
ter from contempt, fear commonly prompts 
the reciprocal reserve of these. 

There are unquestionably many things 
which a husband, father, and son would care- 





fully withhold from wife, mother, and daugh- 
ter through a reverential dread of offense 
to modesty and respect; and thus it is that 
the cultivation of the most intimate confi- 
dence in all the family relations with wom- 
an is the surest safeguard of man’s purity. 
This is the liberal education in its highest 
sense which STEELE, in his lofty tribute to 
one of England’s fairest and noblest women, 
said it was to know her. A faithful attach- 
ment to a high-minded woman seeks con- 
formity with her moral excellence, and re- 
lease from every drag of grossness which 
may hinder that delicacy of sentiment which 
alone can raise it to the elevated sympathy 
to which it aspires. No man who really 
loves an excellent woman can long possess 
any stain which may require hiding. The 
purest men, however, though they refuse to 
cherish any feeling of the heart at variance 
with the moral sentiment of those women 
worthy of their sympathy, and consequent- 
ly have nothing of the kind to conceal from 
them, may yet be very secretive. Husbands 
will often regard their wives as proper con- 
fidantes to whom may be trusted every con- 
cern of the heart, and yet deem them quite 
unsuitable for the least revelation of mat- 
ters of business. These are generally the 
secrets withheld by husbands from their 
wives, and the motive which prompts their 
concealment is the contempt with which 
man ordinarily regards the intelligence of 
woman. 

The excessive fondness of some women 
for trinkets and fine clothes frequently leads 
them into expenses which they are induced 
to conceal for fear of the displeasure of 
their husbands. These are often, it must 
be confessed, such crusty dispensers of their 
money, even when required to defray the 
ordinary expenditure of a household, that 
their wives present their habitual accounts 
and make their necessary demands with fear 
and trembling. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that a woman who has been tempted by 
her love of finery or other motive to incur 
an irregular and exorbitant expense should 
dread to disclose the fact to any husband 
not endowed with more than the average 
good nature and readiness to disburse of 
his kind. 

There are women, however, who will have 
their bit of ribbon, scrap of lace, or glisten- 
ing gewgaw, be it what it may, at any haz- 
ard, and if they can not presume upon the 
indulgence of a husband, they will, unless 
they have the courage to defy, which is 
rare, evade, by some means or other, the se- 
verity they have reason to dread from him. 
With a magpie cunning they will avail 
themselves of the oddest artifices of con- 
cealment, and the most familiar but least 
suspected localities are often chosen for 
favorite hiding-places. They have been 
known, for example, to cover up an irresist- 
ible piece of new silk with the dirty clothes, 
and put a coveted bit of jewelry into the 
meat tray, so that a grumpy husband has 
paid the quarter’s bills of the washer-woman 
and butcher, not, indeed, without a grumble 
at their exorbitancy, but with no suspicion 
of the cause. These resources are, however, 
not always available; there is a limit to the 
capacity of the most expansive accounts of 
grocer and market-man, and to the belief 
of the most credulous husbands. 

Wives are often tempted to indulge their 
love of expense to an extent which renders 
all little artifices of concealment useless. 
They accordingly, unable, like most spend- 
thrifts, to resist the immediate fruition of 
a prodigal caprice, get at once whatever 
fills their covetous eyes for the moment, and 
leave the consequences, whatever they may 
be, to the future. They thus incur debts, 
and when the demand comes, as it must, for 
their payment, the foolish women bethink 
themselves, for the first time, of the reluc- 
tant pay-masters at home, surrounded by 
all the terror of angry and storming hus- 
bands. Many wives, too, fearful of the ex- 
posure of their folly and the indignation it 
will excite, are led to conceal their debts as 
they did the causes of them. This, what- 
ever may be the means—and they will read- 
ily suggest themselves—is a step full of dan- 
ger, bringing a woman always to the brink 
of ruin, and not seldom precipitating her 
into it. There is to be found, in a state of 
luxurious civilization like that of our opu- 
lent cities, a large class of rich and unprin- 
cipled pleasure-seekers, who are only too 
eager to come to the relief.of timid wives 
seeking refuge from the terrors of severe 
husbands. There is nothing that these gen- 
erous Lotharios would so gladly pay as the 
debts of a pretty married woman, and they 
would ask nothing in return but the power 
given by the secrecy involved and the obli- 
gation incurred. : 

Many of the artifices of the toilette are 
merely means by which the vanity of wom- 
an seeks to hide her secrets of increasing 
age and diminishing beauty from the world. 
Women should be reminded of the frequent 
futility of their efforts. They alone are or- 
dinarily the victims of the deceit they prac- 





tice, for they are deluded with the idea that 
they are deluding others, when they are only 
deluding themselves. Their attempts not 
merely fail in their object of giving them 
the grace and beauty of youth, but actually 
rob them of the charms which belong to 
age. 

We are by no means disposed to encour- 
age the plaintive class of affectedly ailing 
women, but we believe that there are many 
wives who unwisely deprive themselves of 
the sympathy which is their due and of the 
care they require by hiding their sufferings 
through fear of either disheartening or per- 
haps repelling their husbands. It is aston- 
ishing with what bravery some women will 
bear the intensest agony, and with what 
resolution suppress its cries. Lady Mary 
WortTLEY MonrTaAGU, with a cancer gnawing 
at her vitals for years, continued the brilliant 
wit and cheerful woman to the last, with- 
out raising a suspicion in all the gay soci- 
ety of which she was the gayest that she 
suffered the least pain, or had occasion for 
it. Horace WALPOLE visited her when she 
returned, at the age of seventy-two, from 
her long wanderings to die and be buried 
in England, and says: “Her face is less 
changed in twenty years than I could have 
imagined. I told her so, and she was not 
so tolerable,” adds the ill-natured gossip, 
“twenty years ago that she should have 
taken it for flattery; but she did, and liter- 
ally gave me a box on the ear. She is very 
lively, all her senses perfect.” This was 
only a few months before the brave wom- 
an’s death. 








TRANSMUTED TROUBLE. 


HERE are few of us who do not receive 
that as a bitter blow which comes to 
us really as a developing circumstance of 
undreamed power within us, and for which 
we can never be grateful enough. The 
spindling little flower, growing in the shad- 
ow of the wood, is doubtless exceedingly 
bewildered, after its flower fashion, when 
the encumbering undergrowth is stripped 
away from it; but its speedily swelling 
buds tell what the change has done for it. 
And many a genius has given its work to 
the world, helping the old earth and her 
people along on their way, as never would 
have happened if misfortune had not stung 
the nerves to activity, or poverty had not 
obliged the head and hand to work. Some- 
times this misfortune turns to glory in the 
instant of its birth—the Abbé Haty, if he 
had never been so luckless as to drop and 
smash M. DE CROISSET’s calcareous spar, 
would never have discovered the geomet- 
rical law of crystallization, have been chos- 
en to the Academy, and been invested with 
the Legion of Honor by the Emperor; and 
the dandies of Pall Mall and Rotten Row, 
as we all know, might have been dandies 
lounging there to-day if their pleasure had 
not been broken by the blasts of those Cri- 
mean trumpets that became the trumpets 
of their fame. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, native pluck comes to the rescue, the 
resolve not to be thus thwarted; and many 
a secret has been wrung from nature here, 
and many a fortune made and family found- 
ed there, because the mere loss of luxury 
had first obliged an idle pleasure-seeker to 
set about regaining it. 

Yet there are some upon whom calamity 
acts with a destroying influence; it breaks 
down all they have to oppose to it, and they 
are henceforth but a sort of dead-wood ; but 
the number is few. To the great majority 
it comes with blows that strike answering 
sparks, and it seems to vivify them into an 
integral existence they never knew before. 
To them it is the angel of life, not of death ; 
they take the trouble and transmute it to 
joy. And it is astonishing to find how 
much strength and growth come with the 
necessity for effort, and how the person 
making it, if he really gain nothing else aft- 
er all his labor, gains a widening experience 
on which to build a broader base and loftier 
structure of thought than he ever dreamed 
of, and a quickening of all his soul and senses 
besides, that are as invaluable to him in the 
long-run as wings are to a bird. 

It is in this view that, when we hear that 
this or that millionaire has “failed,” and 
now his family will have to exert them- 
selves, we find it possible to give them real- 
ly less pity than they might feel to be their 
right, if they knew or cared. Hitherto they 
have had every thing they wanted; they 
have never known what it was to have a 
wish before it was granted ; they have nev- 
er known the ineffable delight of gratifica- 
tion in the possession of a thing at last that 
they had wished for all their lives and deem- 
ed beyond the bounds of possibility, and 
which comes at last in a surprise too glo- 
rious to believe—a delight, one such, that 
excels a multitude of the pleasures derived 
from something never longed for. In short, 
the poor things, never having been thirsty, 
have never known the bliss of satisfying 
thirst. Well, they will have that gratifica- 





tion now; they will have the further grati- 
fication of owing what they have to their 
own exertions, and only those who have it 
know how immense it is, of giving help and 
comfort to others by their exertions, and of 
feeling that with their faculties developed 
they are living a life instead of going 
through a vegetation. The only ones to be 
pitied under such circumstances are those 
who have no avenue down which to turn, 
no useful inclination to indulge, no talent, 
no ideas, no means and possibility of work, 
or can not turn it to profit if they have. 
To be able to work and willing, and yet find 
nothing to do, that is a deplorable mistake 
which could never have been in the plan of 
the universe. Although, to be sure, once in 
while such a wretched condition occurs, it 
is so abnormal that it has no right to be 
taken into account, and is never to hinder 
one’s making sure, while it is possible, of 
the means to work should the occasion for 
it ever come. The children of the Turkish 
sovereign are always taught some craft, we 
are told, although they have seldom any 
thing before them but the possibility of a 
throne and the probability of a prison or 
death, and we might profit by the best part 
of the example; for the millionaire who, in 
these days of melting money, does not pro- 
vide a way for his children to take care of 
themselves should his fortune dissipate, is 
as false to his trust in those children as if 
he starved them with lack of food to-day. 

But when parents have failed in this duty 
—and usually it is a failure that occurs 
through too much affection and tenderness, 
and a desire that the child shall have pres- 
ent comfort and enjoyment, and know noth- 
ing of the hardship the parent may have 
endured—it is our advice to the children to 
attend to the matter for themselves while 
it is easy to do and at their option. Thus 
this one can become, with only the sacrifice 
of an hour or so a day that would never be 
missed out of loitering and novel-reading, 
an able accountant; that one, by a little 
closer application, a finished short-hand 
writer and amanuensis; another may turn 
the music, in which she has some skill, to 
use; another pursue her water-colors to a 
purpose; and another get profitable mira- 
cles from the needle with which she now 
rather rudely sews flannel for the poor. 
And even if it is not a pleasant memento 
mori to be carried round at the feast of this 
gay life they lead to-day, there is compensa- 
tion in the knowledge that they are thus so 
fortified and prepared that the death-war- 
rant of the bank account, should it come, can 
do them but comparatively small damage. 

But it is not merely those who may need 
a livelihood by-and-by who are to be warned 
in this matter. There are other needs as 
great, or almost as great, as that of liveli- 
hood, and those that have these needs un- 
satisfied, although rolling in riches, frequent- 
ly feel as if it would be a blessing if they 
had to work for that, and will regret, if they 
know how, that taste and talent had not 
been cultivated in their youth for that 
which could give them pleasure in their 
age. For it is a wonderfully comfortable 
thing to have something, merely as an en- 
tertainment, at one’s own personal command 
and will, let what will come, having that to 
fall back on and beguile weary hours, and 
being, like Eden with its rivers and its dew, 
sufficient to itself; and there are few things 
so deplorable to see, and probably to suffer, 
as the ennui of middle life and age, when 
there is nothing which peculiarly interests 
it, and it has to depend for happiness on 
the excitement of the moment—and after 
middle age the pleasant excitements of the 
moment are rare, for these excitements be- 
long to youth and vivacity, and to those 
that can give as well as take. 

If it is a great thing to be able to turn 
adversity to use, and to stand serene when 
the foe advances, knowing our weapons are 
proof, it is just as great a thing to be able 
to behold with serenity the advances of a 
sterner foe than poverty or than the need 
of the hard work which defies poverty. For 
this sterner foe is relentless; his slow ad- 
vance never takes a backward step; and he 
comes to us all. At twenty we regard him 
as an alien and stranger that attacks a for- 
eign prey, not us; at forty, as the enemy 
that robs us of what we cherish inexpressi- 
bly; and after that, our only shield against 
his darts is the ability to be happy in spite 
of him. Although we may make our old 
age a blessed thing to others, the fact of its 
presence can only be a blessed thing to us 
while we remember what we have lost, ex- 
cept as we also remember that by means of 
it we are so much the rearer to all that 
which we shall find. But as the things of 
this life, in their daily power, are frequently 
stronger than all spiritual abstractions, it 
becomes us to begin betimes and make even 
age, with its limitations and infirmities, de- 
lightful to us, as it passes day by day, 
through the cultivation of some promise of 
our youth that, at last going hand in hand 
with us, lightens the passage of long days. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS. 


HE travelling cloak and skirt illustrated on 

page 197, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is published, is an excellent model for a garment 
that ladies have come to think indispensable, espe- 
cially during the spring and summer seasons, when 
short journeys are often made. Instead of setting 
aside an especial costume for a travelling dress, 
ladies now wear any dark suit in which they would 
like to appear at the hotels en route, and protect 
this dress with a long wrap sufficiently heavy for 
warmth, of stylish shape, and not long and large 
enough to resemble in the remotest degree the 
clumsy “dusters” with which ladies disguised 
themselves formerly. The shape chosen for illus- 
tration is similar to that of the long coats worn 
during the winter, but is slightly less clinging in 
effect, as it must be sufficiently ample to be put off 
and on with ease. The long double-breasted front 
is straight, and though nearly close-fitting, is with- 
out a dart. The back has one side form begin- 
ning in the armhole, and making, with the middle 
seam, three shapely seams down the back. There 
is no fullness over the tournure, and indeed the 
beauty of the garment depends on its slender- 
ness. The best imported cloaks of wool stuffs 
have the long seams pressed open flatly, and each 
raw edge bound with narrow silk ribbon of very 
light quality. This makes the seam far more sub- 
stantial and less apt to fray than if the edges 
were merely overseamed. The sleeves are of sim- 
ple coat shape, large enough to slip off and on 
quickly. 

Wiry cloths of quadrillé design or else basket- 
woven, in dark steel gray, brown, plum blue, or 
black, are the materials chosen, These cloths 
may be all wool or partly mohair, and the heavy 
gray alpacas that turn dust like water are also 
used. Many French cloaks are untrimmed, hav- 
ing merely a hem one or two inches wide, with 
from two to four lines of sewing-machine stitch- 
ing on the hem. Others have fringe, galloon, or 
piping-cords of wool or of silk for trimming. The 
fronts are usually double-breasted, as in the pic- 
ture given, and have one or two rows of buttons 
down them. These buttons are of wood, vegeta- 
ble ivory, or smoked pearl, are very thick, and 
are sewed on through eyes. The collar is a deep 
square confined to the back of the neck. The 
large square pockets are indispensable both for 
use and for ornamenting this plain garment. 


THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS, 


The latest importations of French dresses show 
what the Parisians call “high novelties” in de- 
sign, materials, combinations of colors, and trim- 
mings. These novelties are dresses in Louis 
Quinze designs, or in the styles of the First Em- 
pire, or else they are ornamented with the Breton 
embroideries of to-day, and have the jaunty Bre- 
ton jacket, with its characteristic vest, buttons, 
needle-work, and pockets. 

The Louis Quinze dresses are the most distin- 
guished-looking in design, and are made of the 
softest India cashmere, ornamented with embroid- 
ered velvet, and are worn over silk. They con- 
sist of a square habit, medium long, with a vest, 
worn over a clinging fan-train skirt to which 
long over-skirt breadths are attached, or on which 
the over-skirt is merely simulated by trimming. 
The straight habit falls ten or twelve inches be- 
low the waist, has long seams from the shoulders, 
droops slightly longer on the sides and front, is 
straight and plain over the slight tournure, and 
when the Breton vest is put in, the uninitiated 
are puzzled to find how the wearer gets in this 
waist that seems moulded upon her, or how it is 
fastened. This vest is a kind of long plastron 
that does not open in the middle, but is buttoned 
down the right side, where it joins the jacket; it 
goes with the Louis Quinze habits and the Breton 
jacket also. The skirts for these dresses are cut 
to hang plainly over the front and back, without 
being tied back by tapes underneath, or else they 
have the ornamental Breton bands or clasps at 
the back to hold them in shape for the train. 
They are far plainer in trimming than they have 
been lately worn; many have no flounces, some 
no over-skirts, and flat trimmings, such as galloon 
and embroidery, prevail. It will be seen, from 
what has just been said, that the best features of 
the two styles are combined. Thus a Louis Quinze 
dress of gray India cashmere over gray silk has 
an olive velvet Breton vest embroidered with gray 
and pale blue raised silk, also side gores to match 
the vest. The gray silk skirt is bordered with 
two knife pleatings, the lower one olive, the up- 
per one gray. The soft gray cashmere forms a 
long, fully draped front of an over-skirt, sewed in 
with the belt, and reaching to the foot, where it 
is finished with a broad bias band of the cash- 
mere; it is then sewed in down the first side 
seam, where comes in a whole side gore of the 
olive velvet covered with the rich Breton em- 
broidery in blue and gray; the back is of cash- 
mere draped to match the front. The square 
Louis Quinze coat is of gray cashmere, fastened 
by a velvet Breton vest; square embroidered 
pockets hang longer on the sides; the velvet 
cuffs and velvet standing collar are covered with 
embroidery. Simpler than this is a navy blue 
cashmere dress with a single skirt on which 
lighter blue Breton-work simulates an apron in 
front, and a simple large clasp, made of two 
pieces of embroidery, fastens back the skirt to 
form a fan train. There is no flounce on the 
bottom, but merely upright bands of embroidery. 
The Louis Quinze habit has a silk vest covered 
with embroidery. The sleeves of these dresses 
are tight, and instead of a cuff, they have an inner 
sleeve of silk falling four or five inches below the 
woolen sleeve, and a row of galloon or embroid- 
ery is around each. 

The Breton embroideries come in bands like 
galloon, in pockets, vests, and side gores. They 
are of quaint colors and designs done on cloth, 
with raised and seeded stitches in silks. 





patterns are straight lines, others represent but- 
ton-shaped medallions, and the pockets have 
small squares on which are Breton peasants in 
their national dress, These pockets are special- 
ly meant for sea-side and gay summer dresses. 
In keeping with these cloth embroideries are the 
new cloth fringes made of cloth slit upward in 
half inch strips penciled with brown or black 
India ink, each strip wrought with color across 
near the bottom, and then cut upward in several 
slits at the end. These come in white or blue 
cloth, and in many écru and gray shades for 
trimming camel’s-hair mantles. Buttons of pearl 
with eyes at the top—not in the centre—are 
made to string in rows on Breton jackets. 

The First Empire dresses are given classic effect 
by soft diagonal draperies placed irregularly on 
the front and sides of the clinging skirts. They 
have also the wide Josephine belt and short waist 
worn during that period. The princesse dress is 
the foundation of all these toilettes, but the ef- 
fect given is very different from that now worn. 
Soft white barége delaine is the choice material 
for these dresses. One very rich model will suf- 
fice for description. It is a white laine (soft 
wool) princesse dress, with a Watteau fold be- 
hind belted down flat by a belt of striped bro- 
caded silk—blue, red, and gold combined—at 
least four inches wide. A square turned-over 
collar trims the neck. The front of the skirt has 
two diagonally draped scarfs of the white wool 
trimmed with bands of the gay brocade and 
fringe; the skirt has no flounces. This is in- 
tended for a sea-side dress, Others are being 
made of the dark blue, white, or green wool with 
the Breton pockets imported in colors and cloth 
embroidery. 

Aside from these novelties are polonaises with 
new features, also the habit basques already de- 
scribed. The polonaises are in many cases fast- 
ened diagonally, with the front middle seams and 
the single darts extending all the length to the 
foot of the garment, in order to make a straight 
flat effect without the use of strings. This front 
and sides are then elaborately trimmed with gal- 
loon and with fringe—not merely a border of 
fringe, but row above row of wide fringe of in- 
tricate designs and netted heading. The back 
has long seams from the shoulders, and may be 
absolutely without drapery, or else the square 
long breadths have revers added, and are knot- 
ted up somewhat in blanchisseuse fashion. Other 
polonaises have three-cornered neckerchiefs or 
fichus of silk like that used in the trimming; 
some have two triangular revers of silk, fastened 
at the neck, thence open en surplice, and fastened 
again at the waist by but two buttons. Many are 
entireiy without fringes or galloons, being merely 
hemmed or faced with silk. 


SPRING MANTLES. 


The new mantles are scarf-shaped, much short- 
er behind than those now worn, with long slender 
fronts. There is but one seam in the back, and 
there are no long shoulder seams, but merely a 
dart from the neck to the shoulder tip, such as 
is used in Talmas and round capes. Instead of 
a folded wing-like piece over the arm, there is a 
slit for the arm to pass through. This gives a 
most slender and stylish effect. An illustration 
on page 141 of Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., gives a good 
idea of this wrap. The rows of fringe low down 
in the middle of the back and on the ends of the 
front are very stylish. Drab, gray, and cream- 
colored camel’s-hair are the light materials used, 
and the trimming is chenille embroidery on the 
cashmere, galloon, and fringe. Black camel’s- 
hair mantles are made in the same way, also gros 
grain silks. A great many black silk sacques of 
long and simple shape will be worn trimmed with 
thread lace, ruches, passementerie braids in pat- 
terns, or galloons in bands, and finally feathers 
of the darkest shades of cocks’ plumes and other 
game feathers. 


LACE SHAWLS, SPANISH VEILS, ETC. 


Small black lace points in shawls are worn in 
various ways by Parisian ladies. They are array- 
ed over the shoulders as fichus carelessly knotted 
on the breast, or as Spanish veils over the hair. 
They are imported in llama and in fine laces ; $48 
is the price of those of fine quality. 


ALPACAS, BRILLIANTINES, ETC. 


Smooth-surfaced mohair goods, such as alpacas 
and brilliantines, have retained their place as 
serviceable materials during the long reign of soft 
fabrics with rough surfaces. This is especially 
true of black alpacas: and it is now rumored that 
colored alpacas in combination with checked and 
figured mohair are again coming into general use. 
The fine black brilliantines sold at $1 a yard and 
upward are now made of pure jet black tints with 
lustre like silk, and are of medium weights that 
may be worn all the year, or else of light weight 
for spring, summer, and fall. Among the favor- 
ite brands are the Buffalo alpacas, beaver mo- 
hairs, and Turkish sable brilliantines. The best 
model for making these convenient dresses is the 
princesse polonaise suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
11, Vol. X., and self-trimmings are preferable to 
all others. Many such polonaises are merely 
hemmed around the edge, and depend for their 
beauty upon their fine fit. Knife-pleatings and 
bias bands are also used. For those who insist 
upon more elaborate suits there are fringes and 
Titan braids made of mohair like the dress goods. 


SUMMER PARASOLS. 


Bunting parasols are the novelty to be offered 
for spring and summer use. They are made of 
navy blue or of white bunting, with canopy-shaped 
tops, a ring and bow to close them, and sticks of 
bamboo. For trimming around the edge, loops 
of ribbon half an inch wide are arranged, or else 
the ribbon hangs like a fringe, and is finished at 
the edge with a button or a tassel. Thus a blue 
bunting parasol with blue bunting lining will have 
cardinal red loops of ribbon for a border, and the 





ring that passes over the top to close it will have 
a cardinal ribbon tied on it; others are similarly 
trimmed with white. For more dressy parasols 
black brocaded silk is used, and the lining is 
white silk pinked on the edges; a broad band of 
satin is woven near the edge, and the black rib- 
bon loops of the border have a tassel on each, or 
else there are rows of black fluted lace headed 
by a ruche. The handles for these handsome 
parasols are of ebony or of black lacquered wood, 
with Japanese designs of birds and flowers in 
gold lacquer, or else dotted with pearls, or they 
may be pearl or ivory handles with gold engraved 
heads, carnelian knobs, or silver horseshoe links 
and chains to fasten them to the belt. Many of 
the ebonized handles have silver ornaments of 
heads and flower medallions. Light fancy sticks 
of bamboo or other wood with natural roots at 
the end are especially liked. Black gros grain 
parasols trimmed with lace are very handsome. 
Smaller parasols for children are shown in bright- 
er colors and combinations of the designs just 
described. The cardinal red silk sun umbrellas 
and parasols introduced last year are offered 
again. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Srewart & Co.; Arnoip, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
Evans, Peake, & Co.; and W. A. Drown & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE reported conversion of the ex-Queen of 
Hanover and her children to the Church of 
Rome, which has since been officially denied, 
has raised the question as to their chance of 
succeeding to the throne of England. Had the 
rumor been true, the Crown Prince Ernest, 
with his sisters, would have forfeited their right 
to the succession; but as he is the thirty-fifth 
in the line, the probability was, to say the least, 
remote. The GUELPHS, however, came to the 
throne in almost as roundabout a fashion. As 
the royal family of Great Britain stands at the 
present moment, the first eleven princes and 

rincesses in the succession to the throne are 

ritish subjects. In the more than remote con- 
tingency of the failure of these heirs—namely, 
of the Prince of Wales and his children, of the 
Duke of Edinburgh and his children, of the 
Duke of Connaught, and of Prince LEopoLp— 
the next heir would be the Princess Imperial of 
Germany; Prince WILLiaM of Prussia, her High- 
ness’s eldest son, recently invested with the Or- 
der of the Garter, being thus thirteenth in the 
succession. After the prince would come his 
six brothers and sisters. Failing these, the 
Princess Louts of Hesse inherits the claim, be- 
ing twentieth in the line of succession. Her 
Royal Highness is the mother of six children; 
consequently her next sister, the Princess Curis- 
TIAN of Schleswig-Holstein, is twenty-seventh in 
the order of succession. Next come the Prin- 
cess CHRISTIAN’S four children; next the Prin- 
cess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne; and last of 
her present Majesty’s issue, the Princess Bra- 
TRICE (thirty-third). Following these come 
King Greorce of Hanover (thirty-fourth), the 
Crown Prince ERrngst, and the Princesses Frep- 
ERICA and Mary. The Duke of Cambridge is 
appa, ee in the order of succession. 

—The peacock was never a modest bird, and 
he will be vainer than ever since an artist like 
Waist Ler has devoted a whole year of his life 
to the decoration of a dining-room in the man- 
sion of a wealthy Londoner, T. J. Leysurn, 
which he styles the Peacock Room, or a Har- 
— in Blue and Gold. These colors alone are 
employed in the decoration, which is a genuine 
fantasie on the theme of the peacock, whose 
plumage and eyes re-appear every where in in- 
numerably diversified patterns on the blue and 
gold groundwork of the walls, ceiling, and shut- 
ters. At the further end of the room, over a blue 
space left for the sideboard, is the highest apo- 
theosis of the bird—two magnificent peacocks, 
with ee and emerald and diamond 
eyes, contending for mastery; while on the op- 
posite side, over the fire-place, is the portrait 
of a famous Greek beauty. On the gilded shut- 
ters are two large peacocks with iridescent plum- 
age. The floor is covered with a plain blue car- 
pet. The furniture is to be gold; the chairs 
will be gold, lined with blue leather; the dinin 
table is to be underlaid with a blue cloth, an 
the damask itself is to be fringed with blue. The 


effect is described as dazzling, and is certainly 


—- to be unique. 

—The project of setting up a statue of CHARLES 
Dickens in his native town of Portsmouth has 
been given up through the determined opposi- 
tion of his son, who insists on carrying out the 
injunction in his father’s will that no monu- 
ment of any kind should be erected to his mem- 
ory. He is quite right in respecting the wishes 
of the dead, which are too often disregarded in 
these days when wills and testaments are so 
often set at naught. 

—Mr. StrRakoscH proposes, with the aid of 
the economical telephone, to give concerts si- 
multaneously, with one troupe, in New York and 
Philadelphia. This invention promises to sim- 
plify musical matters amazingly. Why should 
not Patti sing to the whole world, with its aid, 
without crossing the ocean ? 

—Prince GoRTCHAKOFF only waits for the set- 
tlement of the Eastern question to retire from 
— life and enjoy his otium cum dignitate. He 
s in his eightieth year, and has been for the past 
twenty years at the head of affairs in Russia. 
Until the of fifty-six he was a mere subor- 
dinate in diplomatic service. He first at- 
tracted attention y his negotiation of the mar- 
riage of the Czar NicHowas’s daughter with the 
Crown Prince of Wiirtemberg, after which his 
rise was rapid. He was, in fact, the first Prime 
Minister of Russia; before his time the Czars 
were accustomed to manage their own state 
affairs, and to regard their ministers as mere 
clerks. He was born in 1798, and claims descent 
from Rurik, the first Russian Czar. 

—O xe BULL has returnéd to the stage after a 
five years’ absence, and is giving concerts with 
the celebrated pianist, Madame Essrporr. 

—Mrs. CAROLINE SHERIDAN NorTON, the po- 
etess, who was lately wedded at the of sev- 
enty, confined to her chair with chronic ‘rhen- 
matism, to a man eleven years her junior, Sir 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, belongs to a fam- 
ily noted for singular m er sister, 
Lady Durrerin, the mother of the Viceroy of 
Canada, married her son’s chum, Lord Girrorp, 





on his death-bed, after many refusals, at his 
earnest request that she would at least bear his 
name. Her brother eloped with the rich heiress 
Miss CoLQuHoUN Grant, whose angry father re- 
venged himself by fighting a duel with Lord 
Seymour, afterward the Duke of Somerset, 
young SHERIDAN’s brother-in-law, who had had 
nothing to do with the affuir. The son of the 
Duchess of Somerset, the fumous Queen of Beau- 
ty in the Eglinton tournament, wherein Prince 
Louis NAPOLEON took a part, having been jilted 
by one lady, consoled himself by marrying an-. 
other who closely resembled her. Mrs. Nor- 
TON’S son, the present Lord Granruey, dis- 

leased his uncle, the last earl, by marrying an 

talian lady, in punishment for which he inber- 
ited only the bare title, the fortune being set- 
tled on hisson. Mrs. Norton, whois the grand- 
daughter of the celebrated RicHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN, and the daughter of his witty son 
Tom, was divorced many years since from her 
husband, who died in 1875. Sir WitL1am Strr- 
LING MAXWELL’s wife was burned to death, from 
her clothes taking fire, in her own bouse, about 
three years since. She left one son, now eleven 
years old. His present autumnal marriage is the 
result of a life-long intellectual friendship, which 
has been likened to that of CHATZAUBRIAND and 
Madame RECAMIER. 

—Mr. LOnGFELLOW’s seventieth birthday was 
celebrated on the 27th of February in a very 
pleasant fashion. The poet, whose verses savor 
of perennial youth, was at home to his friends 
all day, and received hosts of congratulatory 
calls, letters, bouquets, and other souvenirs of 
the memorable anniversary. 

—A brilliant young officer, Lieutenant Vinton 
GODDARD, the eldest son of Mrs. Admiral DanL- 
GREN, has just fallen a victim to fever contracted 
while serving in Alaska. 

—Another centenarian, Lady Smrru, has just 
died at Lowestoft, England, at the age of one 
hundred and four. Until within the last two 
years she enjoyed perfect health, good sight and 
hearing, sound teeth, and unimpaired digestion. 
On her one-hundredth birthday the Queen sent 
her Our Life in the Highlands, with the auto- 

raph inscription, “Victoria R, to her friend 

dy Smirx.”’ A year or two since, when about 
to purchase a carriage, her agent recommended 
to her a second-hand Victoria, which she refused 
on the spot, because a new one would last lon- 
ger. Plucky old lady! 

—The pastors from other countries have just 
now what are called the ‘‘ softest places” in New 
York and Brooklyn. Dr. Hatu is at the grand 
new church in Fifth Avenue; Dr. Wiii.taM M. 
TayYLor, at the Tabernacle; Dr. Bevan, at the 
Brick Church (Dr. Sprine’s); Dr. HAMILTON, 
of Canada, at the Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
Fourteenth Street; Dr. Ormiston, at the Re- 
formed Church, Fifth Avenue; Dr. RyLanceg, at 
St. Mark’s; Dr. Inexis, of Canada, at Dr. Br- 
THUNE’s old church, Brooklyn; Dr. AnmiTaGE, 
in one of the leading Baptist churches; and Dr. 
Brigat, editor of the Lxaminer, is an English- 
man. 

—Mrs. Patton, who was much talked about 
some years since for bringing her husband’s ves- 
sel successfully to port, died recently of heart- 
disease in Brooklyn, at the age of forty-one. 
She was the daughter of a Boston ship-owner, 
and at the age of seventeen married a sea-cap- 
tain, and set out on a voyage round the world 
for her honey-moon trip, during which she 
amused herself by studying navigution. On a 
subsequent voyage to California, in August, 
1856, with a cargo worth $800,000, Captain Pat- 
TON deposed the first officer for an attempt to 
incite disaffection among the seamen. The oth- 
er two subordinate officers were ill, and the care 
of the vessel devolved entirely upon the captain, 
who was, soon after leaving the harbor, disabled 
by a malarial disease contracted in the East. 
Unwilling to trust the perfidious mate with the 
command of the vessel, Mrs. Parton determined 
to assume control of affairs herself. She first 
called the crew together, and briefly explained 
the state of things to them, at the same time 
avowing her resolve to command the ship. 
Thereafter she took all the observations, kept 
the reckoning, shaped the courses, and, in short, 
brought the vessel into San Francisco on No- 
vember 13, 1856, delivering the valuable cargo 
safely into the hands of the consignees. Upon 
the arrival of the vessel the captain was utterly 
helpless, but being a Freemason, the fraternity 
in San Francisco took care of him and provided 
for the passage of himself and his heroic wife to 
New York. Upon their arrival here Mrs. Pat- 
TON was presented with $1000 by the Board of 
Underwriters and $1500 by the owners of the 
vessel. : 

—It is a singular fact that the first daily news- 
paper in the English language was founded by a 
woman—ELizaABeTH Ma.uet, of London. It 
was called the Daily Courant, and appeared 
March, 1702, during the reign of Queen ANNE. 
It was not devoted to woman’s rights or wrongs, 
but was as much for man’s relief as any body’s ; 
for it was printed, as its frank and fair proprie- 
tor stated, ‘‘to spare the publick at least half 
the impertinences which the ordinary papers 
contain.” 

—Mr. Joun Russett Young is said to be the 
author of the recent article on the Presidential 
crisis in Macmillan’s Magazine, which created 
considerable interest in England. 

—President Exror, of Harvard, has a certain 
disgust at the beneficiary system. A balance of 
$55,229 is due Harvard from students who have 
received money from its funds and given their 
notes for it. The college has a very fine collec- 
tion of autographs, for which it paid $150 cach, 
mostly from persons now in the ministry, who 
disdain to notice a protest. President ELiot has 
the notion that it is unwise to recruit the sa- 
cred profession in that way. 

—The German Crown Prince’s eldest son, 
Prince WILLIAM, has finished his education, and 
is ‘coming out’ this year. All the professors 
who were fortunate enough to be his tutors 
have been decorated in commemoration of his 
successful examination, and a “Prince WILL- 
tam” scholarship of a thousand marks annually, 
at the disposal of the head-master of the Carsel 
Gymnasium, and available for four pupils of the 
school, has been founded by his parents in rec- 
ognition of the benefit which he has reaped from 
that institution. The fortunate young prince, 
who, if any one ever was, was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, has received the order of 
the Black Eagle from his royal Prussian grand- 
pa, and that of the Garter from his royal English 

randma, and is going to be set up in an estab- 
fishmeut of his own at Potsdam. 
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Lamp-Mats.—Application Embroidery. 


TU ~~ agrafe in the centre, are set on as shown by the illus- 
ered CX th EA 
Vans 


mo MERE tration. 
are worked on a foundation of cloth in application embroid- 


Fig. 4.—Parent-teatHen Wa kine Suor, slashed in 
i front, and furnished with three leather tabs and a bronze 
Le | 
ery. Each mat requires a round piece of gray or white cloth yo, 
nine inches and three-quarters in diameter, which is orna- ee yr 1 


Nitye 
buckle above the slit. The shoe and the tabs are bound 
mented with twelve leaf or rosette figures as shown by the KS By : \) Pe il tg piu 
illustrations Figs. 2-4. Fig. 2 is cut of green cloth, and is v g J : — Late 


Figs. 1-4. eit 


Tue illustration Fig. 1 shows three lamp-mats, which 


Fig. 5.—Kip Wa tkise Suor, with a high heel covered 
with leather. The front is slashed, and bound with black 
silk ribbon stitched with white silk, and is furnished with 
button-holes, through which a ribbon is run and then tied 
in a bow. Below the slit is set a tab of leather bound 
with black ribbon. 


Mouchoir Case with Crochet Cover, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


with black silk ribbon. 
. . * [iyuglf, | 

applied to a foundation of dark gray cloth with button-hole Nihten 
stitches of light green silk worked over three threads of ] im Bs 
dark green filling silk. The stems and veins are worked » <¢ y y / 3] “ey 
in half-polka stitch and point Russe with similar silk. The hs. . Y VA = Way 
leaves are edged with scallops worked in chain stitch with ff / my li, nu 
green silk, and are ornamented with dots worked in satin y 
stitch and with single chain stitches. The rosette Fig. 3 is cut of 
white cloth, and is applied to the foundation of light gray cloth with 































































See illustrations on page 199. 
To make this mouchoir case, cover two pieces of card- 


red filling silk in button-hole stitch over a layer of similar silk. The LT pert board, each eight inches and seven-eighths square, with blue satin 
application figures are ornamented besides in dovetailed satin stitch Li on the outside and with white satin on the inside. An interlining 
with gray and white filling silk, and with round pieces of black velvet Fig. 2.—Derrau or Lamp-Mar, Fig. 1. of perfumed wadding should be placed between the white satin 


and gray cloth, fastened with point Russe stitches of pink filling silk. 
Above the rosettes are scallops in herring-bone stitch worked with 
gray saddler’s silk. The application figures cut of red cloth from 
Fig. 4 are applied on a foundation of white cloth in button-hole stitch 
with lilac filling silk over a layer of similar silk. The foundation is 
ornamented besides with chain, point Russe, and back stitches of 
white and lilac filling silk, and with application figures of gray cloth, 
which are ornamented with point Russe stitches of white silk. The 
ae ornaments and the point Russe stitches are worked with 
red silk. 


and the card-board. For the cover shown by Fig. 2, which is 
crocheted with cream-colored saddler’s silk, make a ch. (chain 
stitch) foundation of the requisite length, and work for the Ist 
round.—2 de. (double crochet) separated by 3 ch. (chain stitch) 
on the next st. (stitch), * 5 ch., pass over 9 st., 2 dc. separated 
by 3 ch. on the next st., and repeat from *. 2d round.—1 de. 
on the next de. in the preceding round, + 5 ch., pass over 9 st., 
2 de. separated by 8 ch. on the middle of the 5 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, and repeat from *. 8d round.—>* 2 de, separated 
by 8 ch. on the middle of the 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 
ch., pass over 9 st., and repeat from *. Having repeated the 
2d and 8d rounds as often as necessary, fasten the cover on the 
outside of the case. A ruffle made of box-pleated blue satin 
ribbon an inch and three- 
qtarters wide, and ruches 
of similar ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, 
border the cover as shown 
by the illustration. Bows 
of blue satin ribbon trim 
the corners of the case, 
which is tied with bows of 
narrow white silk ribbon. 


Gentleman’s Netted 
Silk Under-Shirt. 
See illustration on page 199. 

Tuts under-shirt is work- 
ed with écru filling sitk in 
netting on a mesh an inch 
in circumference. The 
size of the shirt may be 
reduced or enlarged by 
lessening or increasing the 
stitches and rounds. Be- 
2 gin the shirt on the under 

Fig. 2.—Briack Parent-LEaTHER Boor. edge with a foundation of 

88 st. (stitch), and on these 

work 70 rounds, always going forward. In order to form the armholes 
divide the st. into two equal parts, and for each half work 40 rounds, going 
back and forth. For the shoulders work on the 14 st. nearest the armholes 


Train and Fan Holder. 


Tuis holder is made of plaited black silk cord, is furnished with a 
metal hook and eye for 
closing, and is "worn 
around the waist. One 
end is furnished with a 
clasp for holding up 
the train, and on the 
other end is fastened a 
chain with a swivel- 
hook for supporting the 
fan. A black silk tas- 
sel finishes the whole, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Muslin Petticoat. 

Tuts petticoat is thir- 
ty-eight inches and a 
half long in front, forty- 
nine inches long in the 
back, and three yards 
and a quarter wide on 
the bottom. The trim- 
ming consists of a 
flounce nineteen inches 
and a quarter wide, 
which is. edged with 
Spanish lace two inches and a half wide, insertion of the same width, and 


narrow tucks. This flounce is gathered an inch and a quarter from the 
upper edge. Crochet Tidy. 6 rounds each, but to form the slope of the neck always omit two st. there 
in turning the work. Join the 8 st. designed for the shoulder seam, laying 
Tus foundation is worked with crochet cotton, No. 80, and consists of eg x . both parts on each other, and working always 4 sc. on two netted st. placed 
single rosettes, which are fastened together in the course of the work. The Fig. 8.—Biace Kin: Monsune Starras. on each other. Finish the neck with two crochet rounds through which a 
intervals between the rosettes are filled with cross-bar figures. For each ribbon is run, and which are worked as follows: 1st round.—3 se. (single 
rosette make a foundation of 12 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring with crochet) on each netted st. 2d round.—® ch, (chain stitch), the first 3 of 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet one round as follows: 4 ch., which count as which count as first de, (double crochet), then always alternately 1 de. on 
first ste. (short treble crochet), 1 ste. on the foundation st. (stitch), 15 times the third following st. in the preceding round, 2 ch. ; finally, 1 sc. on the 
alternately 3 ch., 2 stc. on the foundation st., working off the upper veins third of the 8 ch. counting as first de. in this round. The sleeves are worked 
of both ste; together; then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth of the 4 ch., counting directly on the edge st. of the armholes, always going forward, in 60 rounds 
as first ste. in this round. This completes one rosette. Work every following each, the last 11 rounds being worked on a mesh half an inch in circumfer- 
rosette in the same manner, fastening to the preceding rosettes, however, ence, and the last round with a double thread, but in every second followin; 
observing the illustration. Fill the interval between four such rosettes with round, to the 56th inclusive, narrow always 1 st. (fastening 2 st. together) 
a cross-bar figure worked as follows: »* 1 stc. on the first and on in a straight direction to form the under-arm seam. 


the following free 3 ch. in the next of the four rosettes, taking up Re 
the lower vein twice in-succession from the ch. referred to, and Gentleman’s Knitted Suspenders. 
See illustration on page 199. 


working it off, throwing the thread over once; then work off the 

middle vein of the stc., letting the upper vein remain on the needle; THESE suspenders are worked with coarse unbleached knitting 

repeat three times from >, and then work off all four veins on cotton, and with knitting-needles not very coarse in proportion to 
the cotton. The middle is worked crosswise in an open-work de- 


the needle together, fasten the thread, and cut it off. 
: sign, and the tabs are worked lengthwise, all knit plain. Begin 
Ladies’ Boots and . on the front edge of one 


Shoes, Figs. 1-5. suspender with a foun- 
Fig. 1. — Brack . an : dation of 15 st. (stitch), 
Frexch Kip Boor, = ¢ , Sea ; BSS and going back and 
with a high heel eov- ' xy tA id E = forth, work as follows : 
ered with kid. The lst round.—All knit 
front is cut in points plain. 2d round,— 
as shown by the il- Sl. (slip) the first st., 
lustration, which seven times alter- 
are bound with nately t. t. o. (thread 
black silk ribbon. thrown over), k. 2 


These points are together (knit 2 
furnished with st. together), 3d 


TRAIN AND Fay- 
Hovper. 


g Ww 


SS fil ahh 


Fig. 1.—Btackx Frencu Kip Boor. 


buttons and but- round. —§]. the 
ton - holes for = first st. seven 
closing. times alternately 

Fig. 2.— t. t. 0. sl. the 


Brack Parent- 
LEATHER Boor, 
with a high 
heel covered 
with kid. The 
front is cut in 
scallops and 


next t. t. o. in 
the preceding 
round, insert- 
ing the needle 
from the front 
to the : back, 
knit 1 plain, 
furnished with and draw the 
bands, which sans ! pe Br, | slipped t. t. 0. over the lat- 
are bound with ; } Nis : Mid Ly | p t ter. Likethis round work 
black silk rib- ‘ ‘ 4, 4A ata all the following rounds 
bon, furnished until the suspender is of 
on the ends the length required, not 
with button- including the tabs (120 
holes, and in : a rounds in the original), 
ao ane Fig. 8.—Detau or Lawp-Mar, Fig. 1. N i) \ Z g y oN SF a a ao = the st., 
with a 8 . % q * ways kni the t. t. o. 
buckle. Steel buttons A Fig. 4.—Derat or Lamp- and at off rie haa Knit 
are set on the boot , Mar, Fic. 1. each tab separately, work- 
along the slashed front. ing the two 

Fig. 3.—Biack Kip for the back 
Mornineo S.iprrr, with on a founda- 
a high heel, and slash- tion of 30 st. 
ed in front at the top, 
where it is closed with 


‘' 
\eas 


TAN 


tp 


wide, going 
a button and button- ck and 
hole. The shoe is forth, but for 
bound with silk braid. the lower 
Rosettes of black sat- pointed end 


in ribbon, with a steel Fig. 4.—Pareyt-teatner Watxtne Snor. Fig. 1.—Lamp-Mats.—Arriication Empromrry.—[See Figs. 2-4.] Fig. 5.—Kip Waxxine Suor. widen 1 st. 
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Fig. 2.—Derau. or Movcnor Case, Fie. 1. 


each at the corre- 
sponding point in 
the 3d, 5th, and 7th 
rounds, and narrow 
1 st. each in the 
9th, 11th, and 13th 
rounds, In the 
middle two of these 
14 rounds form two 
button-holes 6 st. 
apart and 6 st. 
from the under 
edge; to do ‘this 
cast off 6 st, in the 
7th round, and cast 
on anew the same 
number of st. 
above the button- 
hole in the 8th 
round. The four 
tabs in front are 


worked in a similar manner, each on a foundation of 30 st., 10 rounds broad, and 
are then joined with the suspenders, observing the illustration, The back tabs 


are likewise joined to the suspenders. 


Gentleman’s Netted Silk Drawers. 


Turse drawers are worked crosswise with écru filling silk, and are begun at the 


bottom with a foundation of 36 st. (stitch), on which work 6 rounds, going back 


and forth, to form the slit. Then close the st. in a ring and work 
80 rounds, in which widen 1 st. in every 4th round in a straight 
line above the slit. Having worked the other part of the drawers 
in a similar manner, join both parts, laying the two sloping sides 
(where the widening was done) side by side, and on all the st. of 
both parts work 8 rounds, always going forward, but at the point 
where both parts meet widen several st. For the slit in the front 
of the drawers work the next 46 rounds, going back and forth. 
Finish each slit with a round of sc. Set the bottom of each half 
of the drawers into a double binding of écru pongee fourteen inches 
long and two inches and a half wide, furnished with strings on the 
ends for tying. Furnish each half of the drawers at the top with a band of the 


material twenty-one inches long, two inches and seven-eighths wide in front, and 





Gentteman’s Netrep Sirk Unper-Sutrr. 


mented with tassels of black silk. For the border 
take three pieces of gold soutache of the requi- 
site length and laid double, and fasten them to a 
sewing-weight by means of large pins furnished 
with thick heads (see Fig. 2). Through each loop 
thus formed slip a piece of black silk soutache of 
the requisite length, laid double, and plait this to- 
gether with the gold soutache as shown by the 
full-sized illustration Fig. 2. Having worked the 
border of the length required, knot in strands of 
black silk seven inches and a quarter long, laid 
double, on one side, as shown by Fig. 1. 

The fringe Fig. 3 is made of purple and white 
saddler’s silk, and is furnished with tassels of 
crimped silk in the same colors. For the heading 


eS 
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Fig. 1.—Frincr ror Dressks, 
Wrapprinas, e1¢.—[See Fig. 2.] 


sloped off slightly toward 
the back, and furnished on 
the back end with a but- 
ton-hole, through which a 
tape for tying is run. A 
button and button - hole 


serve for closing in front, as shown by the il- | the notch. Place the pocket on each side of the 


lustration. 


Fringe for Dragece, Wrappings, ete., and turns up by the notches. The neck is finished 
igs. 1-3. 


Tue fringe Fig. 1 consists of a border plait- | neck by meeting the notches. When sewing in the 
ed with gold and black silk soutache, and orna- | sleeve, place the longest seam to the notch in the 





use flat white silk 
braid half an 
inch wide, and 
knot in strands - — SS 
of purple and ISDS 


white silk, ob Co 


a 
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serving the illus- 
tration. Knot . a. SSSI 
the separate ; 
strands together : 
as shown by the QW RSS BREE EEE 
illustration, fur- BAK 
nish them with 
tufts of crimped Qi 

silk in the same “ = 2 
colors, and finish . 
the end of each § \\\ \\ 

WR 

strand with a tas- \ SON . \ 
sel made of loops 
of similar silk. 


Travelling Cloak and Long Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS pretty and convenient cloak is an excellent model for a wrap for railway 

and steamboat travelling, and also for country and sea-side wear, as well as 
for walking costumes. It may be made of any kind of material—camel’s-hair, 
basket cloth, cashmere, or vigogne, or of linen or any thin goods for summer use. 
The original is of gray camel’s-hair, trimmed with revers of gros grain of the 
same color, passementerie buttons, and heavy braid sewed on in 
coils so as to simulate rosettes, as shown in the illustration. The 
cloak is closed with a button-hole fly and buttons. The long walk 
ing skirt is of brown faille. Brown felt hat, with white gauze veil, 
arranged in the Egyptian fashion. ‘ 


y 


Fig. 2.—Derram or Frinee, Fic. 1. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF TRAVELLING 
CLOAK AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 

TRAVELLING CLoakK.—This pattern is in seven pieces—front, side 
body, back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. The front is double- 
breasted, with the right front overlapping the left, and closes the 
entire length with button-holes and large buttons. A corresponding number 
of buttons may be placed on the opposite side of the front. The back is ad- 
justed by a side body and a 
middle seam, making three 
seams behind, and the under- 
Fig. 1.—Movcnom Case with CrocHet arm seams. Two bands of silk 

Cover.—{ See Fig. 2.) graduated in width are placed 
over the side-body seam up to 


| front, meeting the perforations. The sleeve is in coat 
shape, and finished with a cuff. The facing is cut on, 


in the back by a broad turned-over collar sewed to the 


























GentTLEMAN’s Netrep Sirk Drawers. 





back part and the short seam to the notch in the 
front part of the armhole, and hold the sleeve to- 
ward you. An outlet of an inch is allowed for per- 
forated seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. In cutting the collar and cuff, place the 
edge with the single hole on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Be particular to place the holes 
at the waist line of the back and side body per 
fectly even on the thread of the goods. The cuffs, 
pockets, and silk bands are ornamented with large 
buttons. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 53 yards. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, 2 yards. 

Long Wa kine Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
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TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALKING SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
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[Cut Paper Patterns of Travelling Cloat and Long Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from Fig. 3.—Frixcr ror Dresses 
30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the complete Pt “ nia’ the 


Suit. 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) W RAPPINGS, ETC. 






















































HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams, Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Take up 
the Y on the front gore each side of the middle. 
Join the seams by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for all seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 








JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
A VISIT FROM A BRIDE. 


On a blazing morning, some four or five days 
before the London world thought it necessary to 
go mad in light and dark blue over the school- 
boys’ cricket-match, a heavily laden four-wheel 
cab might have been seen drawn up lazily in front 
of one of the stuccoed porticoes in Lower Eccles- 
ton Street. 

On the top of the cab were two large dress 
boxes, a portmanteau, and a tin box, all marked 
very strikingly with the letter Lin red and white 
paint. Out of the cab there emerged, when the 
cabman opened the door, a small bird-cage con- 
taining a canary, secondly, a larger ditto contain- 
ing a gray parrot, thirdly, a wicker-work dog ken- 
nei containing a Maltese poodle—which latter 
animal enlivened the noonday tranquillity of the 
street by uttering sundry dismal and jackal-like 
howls as soon as he was deposited on the pave- 
ment. 

After the live stock, were handed out a lady’s 
dressing-case, a gentleman’s dressing-bag, a bun- 
dle of umbrellas, and a rug ; and then came a mid- 
die-aged female in a rusty black silk dress, and 
with a severe cast of countenance, who proceeded 
to hand out a shapeless bundle of muslin flounces 
and blue ribbons, that descended cautiously to the 
ground and looked timidly around. 

“t's very trying for a bride to come home all 
alone like this, isn’t it, Doreas? And to think of 
its being broad daylight too, with every body to 
stare at me in the open street.” 

“What is the heye of man?” said the female 
addressed, sternly fixing her own or the only male 
observer of the proceedings, a one-legged cross- 
ing-sweeper at the corner, who was idly wonder- 
ing if so many packages would mean “a job ;” 
“the heye of man signifies little, marm ; reflect 
upon the judgment-day, when all our sins will be 
revealed.” And it was with those cheerful words 
sounding in her ears that Mrs. Lamplough pass- 
ed the threshold of her new home. 

Mrs. Blair had not allowed many days to elapse 
after her stormy interview with her step-daughter 
before securing to herself, by all the strength of 
marriage bonds, the various good things which 
she imagined would fall to her lot as the lawful 
wife of the Rev. Daniel Lamplough. 

No sooner had Yuliet virtually ejected her from 
Sotherne than she became possessed with a mortal 
terror lest her lover, who was now her only refuge, 
should slip through her fingers also, and she be 
left destitute and homeless. 

With many blushes and much simpering shy- 
ness she communicated to her dearest Daniel her 
wish to be married soon—sooner than she had 
originally intended—so very soon, indeed, that 
even that worthy man, who was not troubled with 
many bashful sentiments, was a little bit surprised. 

She was never well at Sotherne in the summer, 
she said. She wanted an immediate change of 
air. It fretted her to think she was keeping her 
Daniel away from his parish and his poor people, 
who must miss his ministrations so sorely. It 
would be nice, too, to be married quietly, without 
any fuss ; indeed, in her delicate position, it would 
be more seemly ; and then they would get a little 
glimpse of the world before the London season 
was quite over; and as to her clothes, why, she 
really wanted very little, and could get every 
thing much better in town after she was married. 

Mr. Lamplough was only too pleased at the 
turn which his courtship was thus suddenly tak- 
ing. Truth to say, he was getting very tired of 
the love-making; the lady once secured, he was 
anxious to get back to his ordinary iife, and was 
thoroughly sick of winding Mrs. Blair’s wools and 
carrying her shawls, and of making her pretty 
speeches all day long. _It,was time, he considered, 
that all these follies should come to an end. A 
certain amount of philandering he had always 
known to be requisite and desirable on these occa- 
sions, but he was beginning to think that he had 
had pretty well — of it, so that he hailed 
with joy this sudden fancy of hers to be married 
in a week, and congratulated himself on having 
found a woman who was sensible enough to fore- 
go the extravagant delights of a large trousseau, 
and who did not mind walking into church arm 
in arm with him, without a wedding party and 
without a wedding breakfast. 

“ My Maria,” he said, with that ineffable sweet- 
ness which always characterized his language to 
the lady of his affections, “ you are the fairest or- 
nament of your sex, Your goodness and your so- 
licitude for my iness positively overwhelm 
me ;” and then he hummed and hawed, and said 
something about the settlements. 

As to that, Mrs. Blair said it would be all very 
easily She would send for Mr. Bruce, 
who had always managed her effairs, and he 
would come down and settle every thing, and if 

. Mr. Lamplough would write any directions he 
might wish to give to him, she would do the same, 
and he would bring down the necessary docu- 
ments with him all ready to be signed, so that 
there need be no delay on that score. And then 
she added, tenderly 

5 And you know, Daniel, that every thing I have 


And Mr. Lamplough murmured, “ My angel!” 








with a fondness which was not altogether assumed, 
considering the circumstances. 

But whether it was by accident or by design, 
certain it is that Mr. Bruce’s letter to the bride- 
groom elect did not give him the least idea of the 
true state of the case. In all probability Mr. 
Bruce imagined that the amount of Mrs. Blair’s 
fortune was known to him; at any rate, it was 
only when the family solicitor arrived at Soth- 
erne with the settlements all drawn out in his 
pocket, the very afternoon before the wedding day, 
that Mr. Lamplough found out, to his horror and 
dismay, that his “ rich widow,” as he had always 
fondly imagined her to be, possessed three thou- 
sand pounds of her own, and five hundred pounds 
per annum settled upon her for her lifetime, which, 
upon her death, lapsed again to the Sotherne es- 
tate, upon which it was chargeable. 

Certainly Mrs. Blair had done her utmost for 
her lover, for her own three thousand pounds 
were to be settled absolutely upon him He could 
find no fault with her. To the best 0. .er power 
she had behaved fairly, and even generously, to 
him. She had not cheated him nor lied unto him; 
she had never told him she was rich, nor misled 
him concerning her fortune in any way. It was 
entirely from the gossip of other people, from 
the style in which she lived, and from his own 
misguided suppositions, that this fatal misconcep- 
tion had arisen. 

And it was now too late. Mr. Lamplough had 
no overweening sense of honor, neither was he 
a man of any refinement of feeling; but to cast 
off a lady on the very eve of his marriage day, 
because she had not so much money as he had 
imagined her to have, was a thing which even he 
felt to be an impossibility. 

So Mr. and Mrs. La were duly married 
at Sotherne Church the following morning, and 
the only change in their programme was, that 
instead of a week’s honey-moon, two days at 
the Red Lion at Henley, on their way to London, 
was all that Mr. Lamplough considered necessary 
under the altered circumstances of his mar- 
riage. 

Some days before the wedding there arrived 
from London, as lady’s-maid to the bride, a stern- 
looking middle-aged woman, Mrs. Dorcas Mullins 
by name. She was engaged and sent down by 
Miss Lamplough, the Rev. Daniel’s maiden sister, 
with a first-rate character ; indeed, she was well 
known to her, having already lived with several 
members of the Lamplough family. 

Mrs. Blair did not fancy the austere and puri- 
tanical aspect of the waiting-maid her future sis- 
ter-in-law had chosen for her ; but Mr. Lamplough 
having stated that she was a God-fearing woman, 
and came of a pious family, and further that it 
was his very particular wish that his dearest Ma- 
ria should engage her, she did not venture to 
make any more objections to her. 

Dorcas was undoubtedly a good servant and un- 
derstood her duties, so that Mrs. Blair could find 
no reasonable fault with her, but she felt vague- 
ly that her new maid was a spy upon her actions, 
and that Mr. Lamplough had chosen her to be a 
sort of jailer over her. When the bride and 
bridegroom arrived at Paddington Station from 
Henley, Mr. Lamplough said to his wife : 

“ My love, will you go home with Dorcas? I 
have a little business to do in the City, and shall 
be with you during the course of the afternoon.” 

His smooth-toned, gentle words left no room 
for rebellion. Mrs. Lamplough felt it hard to be 
left to go to her new home alone, but already she 
had learned that she was no longer a free agent, 
and that her husband was not a man whom she 
could dare to disobey, even concerning the small- 
est trifle. 

So, accompanied only by her sour-faced Script- 
ure-quoting maid—a sad change from the volu- 
ble, worldly little Ernestine, whom her mistress 
already bitterly regretted—the three days’ wife 
arrived, as has been seen, at the unknown house 
of her new husband. 

No. 160 Lower Eccleston Street was a large 
and well-built corner house, but when you went 
into it you felt much as if you were entering a 
family vault. Heavy mahogany furniture, black 
with age, faded flock-papers of antediluvian de- 
signs, dingy threadbare carpets, and curtains out 
of which the sun had long ago taken every vestige 
of their original color, and reduced them in every 
room to a uniform rusty hue; a great gaunt draw- 
ing-room, from whose misty ceiling depended a 
monstrous and hideous chandelier done up in a 
yellow muslin bag; old-fashioned console-tables 
with white marble tops surmounted by mirrors, 
whose gilt frames of scrolled and floriated de- 
signs were also swathed in yellow muslin ; a large 
round table in the middle of the front drawing- 
room, another, a size smaller, in the middle of the 
back drawing-room, with red Utrecht velvet cov- 
ers on each of them; a few hard straight-backed 
sofas and chairs, all in red Utrecht also, scatter- 
ed at wide intervals over the room; a white ala- 
baster clock, with a blackened ormolu Cupid on 
the top of it, on the mantel-piece, flanked on ei- 
ther side by two large and extremely hideous cut- 
glass lustres, completed the decoration of this 
cheerful apartment. The rest of the house was 
in the same style. All was good, indeed, but 
heavy, ponderous, and frightful. There was not 
a little table, nor a light chair, nor a scrap of 


the pretty rooms at Sotherne, looked about her 


in dismay. Something must, of course, be done 
to improve all this; every thi ly must be 
ioned things 


swept away, and all sorts of new- 
must be substituted ; but meanwhile how depress- 
ing, how appalling, was the present state of 


= 

hen Mr. Lamplough came home he found 
the furniture in the drawing-room all dragged 
about from one side of the room to the other, 
the yellow muslin torn off the chandelier and the 
gilt frames of the mirrors, and his wife standing 





in the midst of the confusion jotting down sun- 
dry items with a pencil and paper. 

The reverend gentleman stopped in amazement 
in the doorway. 

“ My love, what are you doing? Are you push- 
ing up the furniture for a carpet dance, or are 
you taking an inventory to let the house?” 

“ Neither,” she answered, a little sharply; “I 
am only putting down what things I shall want 
to make this room decently habitable, and what 
old rubbish must be sold.” 

“New things!” said Mr. Lamplough, with a 
little short laugh. “I don’t quite know, my dear- 
est Maria, where the new things are to come from. 
I shall not provide the money for any new thing. 
Do you feel inclined to do so?” It was the first 
time he had alluded to the lack of money which 
he so sorely regretted in his bride; and possibly 
feeling not altogether guiltless of deception in the 
matter, Mrs. Lamplough bit her lip and was si- 
lent. 

“ Here, Florizella!” he exclaimed, addressing 

somebody behind him, and for the first time Mrs. 
Lamplough discovered that he had not come in 
alone. A great puffing and panting was heard 
on the last steps of the staircase and in the land- 
ing outside, and then the individual addressed as 
“ Florizella” waddled, I can not say walked, into 
the room. 
* Ashort woman, little more than four feet high, 
and very nearly as broad as she was tall, a very 
fat red face, and fierce-looking little brown curls 
which stuck out stiffly from under a salmon-color- 
ed bonnet, very large hands arrayed in gray cot- 
ton gloves, and very large feet in black cloth boots 
that stuck out conspicuously from under her short 
green silk gown—such was the outer appearance 
of the woman who answered to the poetical name 
of Florizella, suggestive of shepherdesses and 
flowery meads and all sorts of summer blos- 
soms. 

“ Here, Florizella !” cried her brother, “ here is 
Mrs. Lamplough talking of selling my furniture 
already !” 

“Selling the furniture!” repeated Miss Flori- 
zella in dismay, in the cracked wheezy voice which 
extreme obesity and constant attacks of asthma 
had made habitual to her. “Selling my mother’s 
furniture! gracious heavens!” and from the sour 
expression in Miss Lamplough’s face it did not 
appear that she was likely to be overaffectionate 
to her new sister-in-law. 

But Mrs. Lamplough did not intend to let her- 
self be snubbed by her new relative. She laid 
down her pencil and advanced to meet her. “I 
suppose this is your sister, Daniel,” she said, “ al- 
though you have not introduced hertome. You 
find me all in confusion, my dear Florizella. It 
would have been better to have deferred your 
visit a little; still, I am very pleased to see you.” 

Miss Lamplough submitted to be kissed with a 
sulky grunt, and offensively repeated some remark 
concerning her mother’s furniture, and what was 
wrong with it. 

“ Oh, as to the furniture,” said Mrs. Lamplough, 
with a very sweet smile, “of course, if dear Dan- 
iel values it for his mother’s sake, I should not 
dream of selling any of it; but you must con- 
fess that it is very ugly, and in the worst possible 
taste. But perhaps we could not expect any great 
refinement from her, poor woman, could we ?” 

Now the late Mrs. Lamplough had, at an early 
period of her career, been engaged in the useful 
but homely occupation of dispensing butter and 
eggs behind the counter in her husband’s shop 
in Southampton Row, and Miss Lamplough, who 
was always painfully alive to the humiliating fact, 
felt the sting of the allusion and was silenced. 

Mr. Lamplough, who had been listening to the 
little passage of arms between the. ladies of his 
family with an amused smile, not altogether dis- 
pleased to find that his elegant wife had the best 
of it, here called out to Dorcas, who happened to 
be passing up stairs, to send the house-maid into 
the drawing-room to move the furniture back into 
its place again, and to replace the yellow muslin 
bag on the chandelier. 

And thus ended Mrs. Lamplough’s fruitless at- 
tempt at weeare np hege reforming her new home. 

It so happened that Juliet Travers did not go 
to the cricket-match at all. After Flora had gone 
off in high and somewhat artificial spirits in Cap- 
tain Hartley’s phaeton, Juliet had received a note 
from Lady Caroline Skinflint announcing her in- 
ability to goin consequence of a bad sick headache ; 
so she resigned herself, not at all unwillingly, to a 
quiet day alone. 

Great was her astonishment when, early in the 
afternoon, a visitor was announced—none other 
than Mrs. Lamplough. 

Mrs. Lamplough, arrayed in lace and satin and 
gorgeous apparel, and a wonderful Parisian bon- 
net, came toward her with outstretched lavender 
kid hands, and with the most delighted and em- 
pressée manner, as if nothing unpleasant had ever 
passed between them. 

“ My dearest Juliet! how fortunate I am to find 
you alone, and how nice to think of having a chat 
with you, my dear girl! I knew you would not 
wish me to stand upon ceremony with you. Of 
course, being a bride,” with a little affected giggle, 
“T ought, I suppose, to have waited for you to 
have called upon me first; but between you and 
me, dearest, I felt that there could be no such for- 
malities, and I was so very anxious to see you ;” 
and she took hold of Juliet’s hands and made as 
if she would have kissed her. 

Juliet had half risen from her chair, and looked 
and listened to her step-mother in positive amaze- 
ment. 

It passed through her mind to wonder at the 
various phases of human nature which were con- 
stantly presenting themselves to her. What could 
this woman be made of to be smiling and fawning 
upon her, and calling her by loving names, as if 
the memory of their last interview were wholly 
wiped out of her mind ? 

Could she be neither a sincere friend nor even 
an honest enemy? The straightforwardness of 





her own nature revolted against the duplicity of 
the other, ‘ 

She drew back a little coldly from the proffer- 
ed embrace. 

“T am surprised, I confess,” she said, with 
hesitation. “I did not think—I did not imagine 
that after our last interview—” 

“ Ah, my dear, but I am not one that can bear 
malice,” exclaimed her visitor, with easy self-pos- 
session, sinking down into the cushiony depths 
of aneasy-chair. “ You know I was always warm- 
hearted ; my feelings always carry me away ; my 
sensibility, as I often say, is a snare to me, a pos- 
itive snare; often, where prudence would keep 
me back, my heart, Juliet, carries me forward 
with a glow of enthusiasm. I positively can not 
keep up a little quarrel with any one I love. To 
forgive and forget is ever my motto.” 

“There are some offenses so deep, Mrs. Lamp- 
lough,” answered Juliet, sternly, “that it must 
be a matter of years to forgive them, and to for- 
get them is perhaps impossible.” 

And then Mrs. Lamplough was silent for a min- 
ute, looking keenly at her. Juliet was standing 
with her face turned slightly away from her, and 
her eyes bent down upon the pages of a book upon 
the table with which her slender fingers were 
trifling, 

Through Mrs. Lamplough’s mind there passed 
a rapid deliberation as to what was the best 
course for her to pursue. Here was a woman 
with whom it behooved her at all risks to keep on 
good terms ; her own position in London society 
depended in a great measure upon her step-daugh- 
ter. She was bent upon entering into fashionable 
society, and Juliet’s house was the threshold and 
stepping-stone by which alone she knew how to 
attain that coveted paradise. Time enough to 
cast her off and to quarrel with her by-and-by, 
when she had made good her own footing within 
the charmed circle; but for the present, for the 
next year, probably, Juliet’s good-will and Juliet’s 
invitations and introductions were an absolute ne- 
cessity to her existence. 

She had hoped to have established herself upon 
her old footing with her step-daughter by a few 
affectionate words and caresses. It would have 
been much pleasanter and much easier to have 
ignored the stormy words that had passed between 
them, and to have avoided all reference to disa- 
greeable subjects. But as Juliet did not seem 
disposed to let things slide into such easy grooves, 
there were other means at her disposal which she 
must perforce employ. 

“Why are you so vindictive to me, Juliet ?” she 
said, looking fixedly at her step-daughter. “I 
really can not see what you are to gain by mak- 
ing an enemy of me.” 

“An enemy!” repeated Juliet, turning round 
upon her with a heightened color; “I would far 
rather have an open enemy than a false friend.” 

“ Fie, fie, Juliet!” putting up both her hands 
in front of her face; “what ugly words you ap- 
ply tome! My dear, how can you think I should 
wish to be any thing but most fond of you? It 
is true that circumstances have perhaps given me 
more knowledge of the details of your life—” 

“Use your knowledge,” broke in Juliet, passion- 
ately ; “‘do your worst. I defy you to harm me.” 

“Well, I might do you a great deal of harm, 
Juliet,” answered Mrs. Lamplough, with a glitter 
in her blue eyes that was almost a threat. “I 
might, of course, take away your character—it 
does not take much to do that for a fellow-woman 
nowadays, if one has the inclination; but, my 
dear, why should you imagine that I wish to do 
so? Depend upon it, Juliet, your happiest and 
best plan is to give me a kiss and let by-gones be 
by-gones, and we will say no more about it. Of 
course you believe that I did you a very unkind 
turn in stopping that letter. Well, I am sorry for 
it; but there is no real harm done ; you are mar- 
ried, and rich, and sought after, and your hus- 
band does not bother you. Why should he or 
any one else ever know that the Colonel Fleming 
who comes to your house now is an old lover for 
whom you are hankering? Will such knowledge 
improve your position or your happiness ?” 

Juliet did not answer, bitterly feeling the truth 
of her words, and forced to acknowledge that it 
would be indeed best for her to be friends with 
this woman, who held her secret so cruelly in her 
power ; and yet an outraged turmoil of pride and 
anger kept her silent. 

Mrs. Lamplough looked at her for a few min- © 
utes, watching the effect of her words, and then 
she said, with a little laugh, 

“Tf you are so obstinately silent, I shall begin 
to think that I am indeed in the way this after- 
noon. Possibly, as you are alone to-day, you are 
expecting a favored visitor, or perhaps, like the 
lovers in the French plays, he fled at my inoppor- 
tune entrance, and is hidden behind the window- 
curtains.” 

The gnat-bite answered where the open stab 
had failed. Juliet turned round to her like a 
wounded creature. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” she cried, “ spare me 
such cruel pleasantries! My life is as innocent 
as yours, and you know it; and if my heart is 
guilty, you know better than any one how far 
more sinned against than sinning Iam. Say noth- 
ing more about this subject to me, I entreat you. 
It is an insult to me to allude to it, and—perhaps 
you are right—let us be friends ; it will be better, 
possibly, for us all.” * 

“ Ah, there is my own dear girl!’ cried Mrs. 
Lamplough, with an easy return to her usual gush- 
ing manner.. “I knew you would be sensible and 
let this little cloud blow. over, and leave us noth- 
ing but fair blue skies. Come, sit down beside 
me, and give me a kiss, dearest.” 

She drew her step-daughter down into a seat 
close to her, and kissed her impassive cheek with 
a sort of clinging rapture that almost made Juliet 
shudder. “ As if I ever could believe any, naughty 
bad things of you, my dear girl!. Pray don’t 


imagine me to be such an utikind creature, I who 
am so fond of you. And now we will say no 
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more about it ever again; let us talk of some- 


thing else.” 

With an effort Juliet roused herself to talk of 
ordinary topics—to ask her when she had come 
to town, how she liked her new home and her 





ject on which alone she was v . 
less invitations to her own house, and introduc- 
tions to the houses of her friends. It would be 
a bore, of eourse, but Juliet was cheerfully pre- 
do her best; and she could not help 
the skillful cunning which had enabled 
her step-mother to turn every thing so satisfac- 
torily to her own ends, and to make use of her so 
cleverly as a stepping-stone to attain her own ob- 
jects and desires. 


[ro BE OCONTINUED.] 





PROVERBS. 


HESE are of the same nature as charades, ex- 
cept that instead of a word a proverb is rep- 
resented, and the plot must consequently be cal- 
culated to show the truth of the saw chosen. It 
is usually, however, necessary to tell the proverb 
at the end, and for this, as well as for other rea- 
sons, they are not so amusing as charades. The 
construction of a plot to illustrate a moral is nec- 
essarily more difficult than the construction of one 
to illustrate a word. Nevertheless, if carefully 
arranged they are capable of being made inter. 
esting. Here are some: “Don’t loo before 
you're out of the wood ;” “ Necessity is the moth- 
er of invention ;” “Handsome is as handsome 
does ;” “ Faint heart never won fair lady ;” “ More 
haste, less s ;” “Love me little, love me long ;” 
“The pitcher that goes often to the well is bro- 
ken at last ;” ete. 

Perverted proverbs may also be played, the ob- 
ject of the play being, as the name indicates, to 
justify a total departure from the saws usually 
received. Thus, “ Punctuality gathers no moss,” 
“A rolling stone is the soul of business,” “A 
burnt cat is the thief of time,” “Smooth words 
dread the fire,” and “It’s an ill wind that butters 
no parsnips,” are all capable of being justified 
by an equal amount of ingenuity with that which 
is required to illustrate the original proverbs, As 
no intelligible plan of life or code of morality is 
capable of being derived from the old sayings, 
which have generally little beyond their epigram- 
matic character to recommend them, Sancho Pan- 
za himself could not object to the attempt to im- 
prove them by running them one into the other, 
and the wisdom and virtue of the world will cer- 
tainly not suffer any loss from it. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From ovr Own Corresponvenr. | 
Mr. Gladstone and the School-Boys.—The Vine Scourge. 
—Tall Hata.—Collection Bags v. Plates.—“‘ Tommy 
loves a Lord.”—The Prince of Wales at the Carlton. 
R. GLADSTONE has been addressing the 
boys of the public school at Marlborough 
in a most admirable manner, and one which re- 
markably exhibits the extraordinary versatility 
of his talents. But he dropped some remarks 
on the Etonians, accusing them of “ Mammon 
worship,” which have grievously wounded the 
young gentlemen’s amour propre. It is one of 
the great principles of public-school boys never 
to speak ill of their own “shop,” or even, except 
among themselves, to own that it has any short- 
comings, and Mr. Gladstone’s sense of truth and 
justice consorts but ill with this peculiarity. 
However, I venture to think that in this particu- 
lar accusation he was mistaken: it is impossible 
even for ever so great a genius to figure to him- 
self the state of social opinion in a community 
which one has left for fifty years, and especially 
is this the case with a juvenile community, the 
tone of which is very subject to change. It is 
quite possible that in Mr. Gladstone’s time, i. ¢., 
when he was a boy at Eton, the possession of 
a large stock of pocket-money was appreciated 
there very highly, and the boy that had most 
good things to give away was proportionately es- 
timated. Such a condition of affairs may, of 
course, be called “ Mammon worship,” but it was 
at least a very blunt and simple form of that 
idolatry. In those days our boys were less lib- 
erally “tipped,” and money was of more conse- 
quence to them. But vices of one kind often 
give way to those of another. It would now be 
voted “low” at Eton to cultivate a friendship for 
the sake of a hamper of grub. But, on the other 
hand, our newly rich, and especially our “ self- 
made” men, often send their sons to that aristo- 
cratic school with the express object of making 
“a good connection.” They pretend that they 
wish them to “acquire the tone,” but in plain 
English it is to choose noblemen for their young 
friends. Nothing is more false than the idea 
that young gentlemen of title “find theig level” 
at Etoff and similar, if less fashionable, Semina- 
ries; they find plenty of toadies from the first 
day to the last; and the “snobbism” we see so 
rampant among their elders is bit the natural 
blossom of the bud. If Mr, Gladstone had been 
“posted up” in the latest advices from his old 
school, it would have been against snobbism, and 
not Mammon worship, that he would have direct- 
ed his eloquence. 

Every one knows the story of the unhappy 
Cambridge professér who, meaning nothing but 
science, introduced the water-weed from his gar- 
den tank to Hobson’s Conduit; from the conduit 
to the Cam; and from the Cam into half the riv- 
ers of England, to the destruction of their navi- 
gation; and now it appears that this same catas- 
trophe has been repeated in France with respect 


to the phylloxera, the destroyer of vineyards. ° 





scientific gentleman of Bordeaux had made a col- 
lection of vines of all countries, and among them 
of some American specimens which had this ac- 
cursed insect at its root. The vine of your United 
States, although it produces it, is, it seems, unfa- 
vorable to the development of this scourge; but 
among the French vines it grew and thrived, and 
extending in all directi 


to be loyal indeed. At present none 
but the Bohemians dare to appear in London 
streets in comfortable head-gear, except in Au- 
gust and September. During these months no- 
body is in town to see what one wears ; and even 
if one és in town, it is just as well to put on a 
“ wide-awake” to lure society into the belief that 
one is out of town, but come up for the day from 
the sea-side. I can remember when a beaver hat 
was the only wear for a gentleman. Silk hats, 
as our present chimney-pots were then termed, 
were thought “caddish ;” but the beavers could 
not be kept smooth, and had to be discarded. 
Our hats are now smooth, and that is all we can 
say for them. They are as worthless as a Turk- 
ish hatt; they are ugly; they come off in the 
wind ; they are spoiled by the rain; they can be 
put nowhere out of harm’s way, except in a box; 
one can not lean back in a carriage with them ; 
they mark one’s forehead. (I have sometimes 
thought 

“And over that ethereal brow 

The bar of Michael Angelo” 
meant the mark one’s tall hat made.) Yet so 
despotic is fashion that there has been hitherto 
no escape from this abomination. And now the 
Prince is to appear in Rotten Row in spring with 
“a low-crowned felt hat,” and every man will fol- 
low his example. Heaven bless the Prince of 
Wales! 

What curious things go on in the world, even 
in church! It appears from a statement of the 
Bishop of Lincoln that the use of bags at the of- 
fertory, instead of the old plate, is objectionable, 
because (among other reasons) some people will 
drop “scurrilous scraps from newspapers, and oth- 
er things which had better not even be mention- 
ed; into them.” Good gracious! what things? If 
there are really wretches of this kind, by all means 
let us have no bags. But is it possible? Con- 
ceive a man going to church to drop something 
horrid (I still want to know what) into the collee- 
tion for the poor. The bishop says, also, that rich 
men use the for in their “ mites,” 
which they not to do if there was an 
open plate, which is likely enough, 
again gives one a terrible view of some church- 
goers. A friend of mine was a constant attend- 
ant at a once famous ritualistic London church, 
and for weeks met a man in the same pew, with 
whom, however, he had never exchanged a word. 
On one occasion of the bag coming round this 
person whispered to my friend that he had for- 
gotten his purse, and asked for the loan of a £5 
note till the next Sunday. My friend lent it him, 
but immediately afterward tted the circum- 
stance. It struck him that the whole affair was 
“a plant,” and that he should never see his mon- 
ey again. The man, he reflected, might have sent 
his cheek to the poor-box, or doubled his offering 
the next Sunday, or given it in twenty different 
ways instead of borrowing it, had not his inten- 
tion been to defraud. “As it was a bag,” he 
complained, “I could not tell whether he really 
gave the £5 or not.” He had a week of suspense, 
and then the constant worshiper appeared as usual 
and repaid the loan. 

Mr. Chaplin, the owner of many race-horses, 
and no doubt a man of mark in his own line, has 
been so imprudent as to step out of it to lecture 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons upon his 
conduct with respect to his “ stumping” the coun- 
try on the Eastern question. He is mistaken, 
however, if he thinks he has made a good figure 
even in the eyes of his own set. “Chaplin has 
been jumped upon,” was the view taken of the 
matter at the Turf Club, I understand, with the 
addition that it served him right. What could 
have induced him (fof he does not drink) to make 
so foolish an exhibition of himself, even his friends 
seem to have no idea. It is like a sudden fit of 
viciousness in one of his own generally quiet 
horses ; quite unaccountable, except it arose from 
undue elation in having recently married a duke’s 
dugg Gladstone has (or had) a weak- 
ness for dukes. It was said of him by Disraeli 
that “to see him shaking hands with a duke was 
like Jacob wrestling with the angel,” he was so 
loath to let go of him. And perhaps Mr. Chaplin 
thought that this deference on the part of the 
member of Greenwich for dukes might extend to 
dukes’ sons-in-law. He has found out his mis- 
take, and I hope there will be no more of these 
exhibitions. 

The King of Sweden, who, one would think, 
was old enough to know better, has “come a 
cropper” on a skating rink. It isa that 
this did not hap; to the Prince of Wales, or 
wo bald hove kad: the sink tnenis i bed n0 
ever. 

It is probable you will see a statement—it is 
in one of those papers (the World, Truth, or May- 
Sair) which affect to give all the “ personal” news 
of society—concerning the heir-apparent which is 
likely to be misleading. “The Prince of Wales,” 
it says, “dined the other night at a ‘ House’ din- 
ner at the Carlton.”* It is not often that the 
heir-apparent enters a political club. When shall 


F 





* The Tory club in Pall Mall, 





we hear of his being at the Reform? I don’t 
know when, but he certainly has already dined 
there, and has therefore shown no political fa- 
voritism in that respect. His intimate friend 
and alter ego, Lord Carrington, is, moreover, to be 
balloted for at the Reform next week, so that his 
Royal Highness’s sympathies can not be wholly 
with the Tories. At the same time there is no 
doubt that “the court” has a decided leaning in 
that direction, and probably always will have. An 
undue importance is always attached by it, for ex- 
ample, to the military—a branch of the public 
service which is very rarely given to liberal prin- 

. But we need not represent matters as 
being worse than they really are. 

R. Kemate, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N° long ago it was stated in one of the pub- 
lic journals of the day that probably there 
were fully ten thousand women in this city with- 
out the employment they needed to support 
themselves and those dependent upon them. 
Whether these exact figures are correct or not 
might be difficult to prove, but that a vast 
number of i women are in our midst 
is unquestionable. This is owing in great meas- 
ure to the extrente depression of business which 
has prevailed, and the consequent stagnation of 
various industries. Moreover, a large city like 
New York is a sort of rendezvous for all those, 
especially young men and women, who are seek- 
ing employment. Among many classes there is 
a vague idea that the supply of work in such a 
metropolis is inexhaustible, and the number of 
workers needed countless. The result is, every 
body comes to the city, and the supply c/ un- 
skilled workmen and work-women is greater than 
the need. At the present time there are scores 
of towns and villages throughout the country, 
gerd in New England and the Middle 
tates, where it is almost impossible to obtain 
any domestic help. Whether it be cook, laun- 
dress, waitress, nurse, or seamstress that is want- 
ed, the search for some one to aid in household 
labor is tedious, and likely to be fruitless. The 
irls have “‘ gone to the factory”’ or “‘ to the city.” 
e know of many ladies in country towns who 
would gladly give good wages and a comfortable 
home to a competent girl, were any such to be 
obtained; there are sick persons who need the 
services of a faithful nurse, but are dependent 
upon the kind attention of neighbors, not for 
lack of means, but because there is no nurse to 
be hired. And yet with all this need existing in 
many parts of the country for service in simple 
and ordinary occupations, there are thousands 
of unemployed girls and women in our large 
cities. In these times it would be well for those 
in country places, who are turning their thoughts 
toward large cities as a better field of labor, first 
to look about them, and see what may be at hand 
for them to do. Only those especially skilled in 
some department of labor can hope to find an 
pening for tl lves amid the multitude of 
unemployed who now throng the cities. 








Jules Janin’s rich collection of books will 
soon be sold at auction, The library was care- 
fully preserved by his widow, who offered the 
whole collection to the Institute of France, on 
condition that a special room should be devoted 
to it called by the name of her husband. The 
Institute refused to do this, and so the books 
will be disposed of at auction. The intrinsic 
value of the library is great, and is much en- 
hanced by special presentation copies of cele- 
brated works, in elegant bindings, containing 
autographs of the authors. 





The King of Sweden met with a mishap late- 
ly. . While at Christiania, to attend the opening 
of the Norwegian Chambers, he paid a visit to 
the Christiania Skating Rink. His Majesty join- 
ed the skaters, being expert in that art, but un- 
fortunately his skates stuck in a crack in the 
ice, and he was thrown with great violence on 
his back, the fall being so severe as to cause a 
copious bleeding. Great consternation natural- 
ly seized the other skaters, and the king was 
— raised and carried home to the palace. 
No serious consequences resulted from the fall. 





Visitors at Stewart’s store, corner of Tenth 
Street and Broadway, are much interested in ex- 
amining the laces of the Empress Eugénie, 
which are now there on exhibition. These laces 
were made especially for the empress at the 
manufactory in Brussels. The over dress is five 
and one-half feet in length, with a depth in front 
of more than a yard, and is valued at $100,000. 
The shawl is said to have occupied eighty lace 
experts a whole year, and to be made from the 
fibre of the pine-apple. It has the appearance 
of creamy white silk point, joined together as a 
groundwork, over which are scattered numer- 
ous varieties of flowers. The net is very fine, 
but with a magnifying-glass the delicate meshes 
are apparent. The flowers are set in after the 
manner of — and the whole shaw! is bor- 
dered with fringe. It is valued at $100,000. 





Coming Events is the name of a new daily, 
which is to inform Londoners of future happen- 
ings, under the heads, ‘‘ To-day,’’ “To-morrow,” 
and ‘** After To-morrow.” 





The Chapin Home has received $1000, the 

rofits of a concert recently given at Chickering 

ll, on which occasion Miss Emma Abbott was 
the principal singer. 


Foreign journals state that the French gov- 
ernment intends to a $100,000 for the 
purchase of silk fabrics in Lyons, ‘in order to 
give work and relief to the suffering operatives.”’ 





A Western paper tells us that one hundred 
and thirty-seven Massachusetts clergymen have 
titioned the Legislature to pass a law forbid- 
ing any one to organize a donation party. The 
paper does not mention the names of the clergy- 
men, nor how the petition was presented. 





The Queen, in discoursing upon certain forms 
of etiquette, and the absurdity of the mere ob- 
servance of conventional rules, makes some sen- 
sible remarks, as follows: 


“*We learn from those who are considered to be au- 


\ thorities, and who doubtless are so, that for relations 
of all grad 


es there are definite times of mourning, and 
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that certain species of garments must be worn for such 
a length of time, and so on. Now, granted that black 
is the color which among us conventionally signifies 
mourning, wecan see no reason why any kind of black 
stuff which the mourner may choose to adopt should 
not be worn in sign of grief; nor can we see why the 
number of months during which pepe | is to be 
worn should not be left to the feeling of the person 
who has to express to the outer world the sorrow 
which reigns in the heart. We can only come to the 
conclusion that much of the mourning in the world is 
a purely conventional thing, and that for that cause it 
expresses itself in a perfectly conventional manner. 
Neverthel from what we hear and see, there must 
be persons who desire to practice such conventionality, 
and who, having no wit or feeling of their own in the 
matter, are driven to depend entirely upon the sugges- 
tions of others, or upon the dictates of what people 
tel] them is customary.” 





Among the results seen in our markets of 
Southern industry are the delicious blue figs of 
Louisiana, put up in pint bottles, in brandy or 
in heavy sirup. These figs are packed in July, 
fresh from the trees. Louisiana orange pre- 
serves, in heavy sirup, are ripe, fresh oranges, 
cut in quarters, and put up in December and 
January. Louisiana artichokes are excellent, 
and the Gulf shrimp, put up in cans, is a very 
delicate fish. 





We see it stated that the trustees of Miami 
University, Ohio, have come to the rather novel 
decision of giving that institution a rest of ten 
years. This is certainly wiser than to have the 
university struggling for existence for a decade. 
A few flourishing, vigorous educational institu- 
tions are worth more than many that can scarce- 
ly sustain themselves. 





Various experiments are to be made with the 
Eucalyptus globulus, which has the reputation 
of removing malarial influences from localities 
where it grows. At the Good Templars’ Home 
for Orphans in Vallejo, California, 3000 of these 
trees are being set out upon the grounds. The 
Central Pacific Railroad Company has arranged 
to have 40,000 Eucalyptus trees placed along 500 
miles of the track. Aud this number is only a 
tirst installment. The object of this plan is to 
note the effect of these trees upon the climate. 
If this tree is so useful in removing malarious 
diseases as is reported, it would seem worth 
while to try the experiment of planting it in ev- 
ery city where it will grow, as well as in malarial 
localities in the country. 





The civil tribunal in Paris has recently made 
an extraordinary decision. Seven years ago a 
lady purchased £200 worth of jewelry from a 
firm in the Palais Royal, the agreement being 
made in writing at the time of payment that if 
the articles were not approved of, they might be 
exchanged. The purchaser kept and used the 
jewelry for more than six years, at the expira- 
tion of which time she intimated to the jeweler 
her desire to exchange it for other articles. 
Upon his very naturally declining to entertain 
such a proposal, she commenced an action for 
the purpose of compelling him to do so; and 
though his advocate urged that he could not be 
called upon to accept, at the full price original- 
ly given for them, articles which had been in 
constant wear for several years, the jadgment of 
the court was against him, upon the ground that 


in the agreement ‘‘he had failed to define the 
period during which the exchange might be 
made.” 





The British Medical Journal mentions several 
common ways by which infectious diseases may 
be widely spread. Children suffering from mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, etc., are tzken to a public dis- 
pensary to obtain advice, and thus many persons 
are exposed to the disease. It is not uncommon, 
also, for persons recovering from these diseases 
to borrow books from public libraries. These 
books on their re-issue to other borrowers be- 
come sources of danger. 





We clip from an exchange the following items 
concerning the state dinner given by President 
Graut as a farewell honor to his cabinet, and as 
a mark of courtesy to President-elect Hayes : 


“The table was set in the state banquet-room, which 
had been especially arranged for the occasion. The 
greatest number od gaents usually entertained at one 
time at a state dinner is thirty-four. No greater num- 
ber has on — former occasion sat down at the table 
except at a single dinner given by Andrew Johnson, 
when covers were laid for we J guests. The number 
— at the dinner last nig! t was thirty-six. The 

lowers and plants with which the banquet-room was 
decorated were principally from the tanical Gar- 
dens and the conservatory attached to the White 
House, and they were re | in such lavish profusion 
as to give the room almost the aspect of a fairy scene. 
In the centre of the room, and directly behind the chair 
occupied by Mrs. Grant, was an azalea-tree, ten feet in 
height, covered with a perfect mass of pink blossoms. 
In the alcoves of the windows on either side were 
placed large palms, while festooned between the two 
crystal chandeliers were ropes of roses and smilax. 
The chandeliers themselves were wound with bands of 
smilax, producing a very exquisite effect. Beside the 
plate of each guest was placed a bouquet of flowers 
about the size of those usually arran for the opera. 
The épergnes placed in the centre of the table were 
very large and beautifully decorated with moss and 
flowers. Festoons of smilax intertwined between 
ferns and grasses decorated each of the larger of them. 
Six wine-glasses of various sizes and colors and of del- 
icate workmanship were plaeed beside each plate.” 





A little boy thirteen years old_was_recently 
brought before the Court of Special Sessions for 
attempting to pick the pocket of a man on 
Broadway. He was sentenced to the House of 
Refuge, but cried bitterly.ouw hearing his punish- 
ment, and begged to be let off, asserting that he 
had never done anysthitig of the kind before. 


As the officer was taking him away, he broke , 


away fron him, rushed to his mother, who was 
present, threwehis arms around her neck, and 
tes her eres we sobbed out, ‘ Good-by, 
mamma, good-by!”” The judges consulted to- 
gether a few moménta, and the boy was brought 
again into courtgandinformed@hat the affection 
he had for his mother induced the — in the 
hope that he would be good boy in future, to 
change his purfishmen thirty days’ imprison- 
ment in the City Prisop. At this both mother 
and child burst inf tears of joy. When going 


away, the led back to his mother, “‘ Don’t 
fi rine, may’ There is little doubt but 
that a Boy s a deep love for a good moth- 
er may be y restrained from evil courses by 


right management and influences. What ar- 
po ements ae m inthe City Prison to pre- 
vent such a boy from becoming contaminated by 


the societ per op timina 6? 
hee 
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“THE MUSICIAN.”—[From A Prcrure py C. E. Preracr t.] 
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“THE MUSICIAN” cultured taste as the rudest cartoons of Sitting | the quality of the musical expression depend on __ “Dear old Nell! ive years since the old school | now saw in Littlefield a fine field for research. So t 
4 TTNHIS lovely enor: a — Bull. Yet in each there is the dawning of the the finger touch, converted the harpsichord into life ended, and she is Just as true and loving as | a letter of aceeptance was sent to my old friend, scarlet rag,I woke to action. j : 
i | ‘ecilin @  ustaving shows us a modern St. | artistic Sense, which only needs cultivation for | the piano, about the beginning of the eighteenth then. But I can not bury myself in that out-of. my trunk packed, and, three days after, I was on “TI suppose Mrs. Bates’s house is very old,” I 
f “on Cecilia, in point lace and diamonds, seated at its development, century. Since this time the improvements have the-world place. Why, it is miles from a railroad ; my way to Nell’s home. said to my small escort. 
= ype the musical instrument par excel. Of all musical instruments the human voice is been numerous, and for drawing-room music, at there are no neighbors ; the town is as old as the Four hours, with one change of cars, brought “ Yes’m, orful ole,” chuekled the boy; “ole as 
i “ence Of the nineteenth century, as deeply rapt | the be&t, and the perfection of others depends on present, the piano holds undisputed rule. hills, and as primitive as—” me to Greenville, where I left the train and looked 'Thusalem; ole as ‘Ole Hundred ;’ ole as—ole 
in the inspiration of her divine art as if she were | the nearness to which they approach it in quality “ Miles from the rail! Primitive! Why, Jane, | eagerly around for my friend. She was not to Mister Ole hiaself;” and he laughed shrilly at 
the Roman maiden herself who charmed the an. | and excellence, In this respect the guitar, per- wouldn’t it be just the place for—” Thus far | be seen. The station was a mere hut; one or | his own wit. 
gels from their heights to listen to the melodies haps, possesses the Sreatest capabilities as a sing- HINA CO my sister Louisa, in an excited tone, and with ea- | two men were lounging on the platform, and a | “ And there must-be a great many curious old 
of her organ Pipes. ing instrument; but it is so difficult, and so little A CHINA /RAZE, er, shining eyes, | colored boy of twelve or thirteen was turning things there,” I said, suggestively. 
: Music Ny the universal language, far more per. | used, Save as a mere accompaniment to the voice, “China's the passion of her soul.” I waited not for the completion of her sen- | somersaults for their benefit. As the train moved “ You bet!” was the concise reply. 
suasive bse words, and capable of SWaying the | that its powers are scarcely known, and it is sel- “Vy Y DEAR JANE,—You have not forgotten tence, but, springing up, seized her outstretched | away, and I was left behind with my trunk, I “Quaint old furniture,” I went on, “and an. 
a Orpheus subdued te eee = ever | dom seen in a master’s ha The harp, whieh 1s me? Tam sure the old days at Stratton hands, and cried, “ Yes, yes, yes—just the place. spoke, and, addressing the general public, asked cient books, and—and old china Y 3 : 
eas pra " ‘ > € _ ernal ( emons Ww was once so popul: r, has a 0 fallen into disuse Seminary are still fresh in your memory, and how | Her grandfather Was a sea-captain ; and, oh, Loui- how far it was to Littlefield. The smal] darky | “Yes’m. Ole chairs an tableses an’ stools an 
wom : rs Ss and 4 mphion su Jugated matter its ; On account of its difficulty of execution ; can you remember them. without an occasional 8a, her unele lived in China two years! TI will go.” ceased his acrobatic performances, and approach- sofys an’ wash-stan’syan’ boxes an’ bar Is an’ tubs 
4 : of] np agar g of Thebes to rise at the sou id P inged instrur ents, the violin, which thought of your old room-mate? It is not my To explain this sudden change of purpose, I ing me, said, with a chuckle, “ Gwine to Little- an’ pails an’ bricks an’ rags an’—” i 
t. pA fr 52 Titec of oe hu vied more prosaic styled the king of all others, alone fault that our correspondence has died a lingering must tell the reader that, one year before this field »” ; : I think that boy would have gome on with the 
son hte ee Fa bow Ba areal on to r enjoys the popular favor. 1 instrument is of | death, nor that we have never met since the day conversation, I had, during a visit to New York, r, was expecting a lady from there to meet list till now had I not desperately exclaimed, 
or plunged in tears ar “ toe 2 Ke. xe Suchen origin, and dates back to the sixth cen- when you, a ‘sweet girl-graduate, said farewell to Contracted that insidious and incurable malady, me,” I explained; “ Miss Bates was to have been “ Yes, yes, my good boy; but has Mis. Bates any 
byes at ae Mee, ntance by the S | tury or thereabouts, VE. School life and to poor weeping me. Again and the ceramic fever. The seeds being sown while | here.” i curious old chiui—dishes, you know—bowls Pr» 
Jmns OF the revivalist Singers. Shakspeare | The modern piano-forte traces its direct descent again I have begged you to have pity on my loneli- gazing at the wonderful Sévres, Dresden, and Ori- “Golly! 2s Miss Bates,” said the black imp. pitchers ?” a « , 
| avers that, from the dulcimer and psaltery of David, through | ness, and come to my quiet home, Again andagain j ental wares in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, had “You! I cried, bewildered. “Chiny! «© Why, you jest wait, an’ you'll think < 
f “Zhe man that hath no music in himself, arpsichord, spinet vals, clavichord and | you have refused, But this is Centennial year, ripened rapidly; and being still further developed “Yes’m. Miss Nell she couldn’ comé nohow, you got to Chiny hisself Wher@the Chinymen liye. 
Ie at i te stratagems, cng” weet sounds, rd, lavicytherium and citole, all le ding | and I shall try a hundredth time. _ It is 80 lovely by a week’s stay in Boston with a fellow-sufferer, an’ ole Miss Bates she sent me to fotch-yer, an’ | There’ss howls an’ “An’ satters<an’ plates an’ 
and the world ratifies his Sedeenasi- ais fay PE a gh different degrees of development, to | here now. The woods are charming, and full of | a prolonged diet of Chaffars, Marryat, and Jacque- there’s yer waggin.” Whereupon he pointed to pitchers an plat one an’ jugs aff’ jugg 
as to believe that he whose shaen i devoid pope t we | 6. Spe lustrument, with its hammer, sound- ferns and blossoms, the walks and drives delight- mart, and a trip to the Exposition, I was at this a comfortable-looking vehicle at a little distance, | an’ mugs an’ mugs aw - é 
response to melody, v snot in some sort soothed ing- es , and ke board. The harp: chord, the ful. ome, come, come! Mother and I are quite era in the most violent stage of the fell complaint. and, after a short parley, I was seated in it, my Oh, stop—do . stop ! I cried, nervously ; 
and harmonized by the strains of music = e dah we Pp or of the piano, looked pre- alone. She is nearly seventy, and at late I can All the homes of my near relations had been } trunk on behind, and my small charioteer «in “ you'll frighten the horse.” And indeed a brave 
| ant he may be of techn 900 ‘ UXe @ grand piano, except that it had two See that her mind is somewhat enfeebled. But | Searched and sacked, distant connections and | front. jp Steed might have been startled, for the irrepress- 
n disentangling the | . yam one above the other, while to every she is a dear good mother, and will welcome warm- friends had been looked up and interviewed with The day was a hot one in August, but our rog@ |" ible darky, besides shouting out this ceramic chant 
j of the refined | note there were four strins 3, three in unison and ly any friend of mine. Write me that you will regard to possible possessions of pottery and por- was full of shade and beauty, and the aif sweet at the top of his shrill voice, accompanied it by 
| . | the fourth tuned an octave higher, with stops ca- come, and I will meet you at Greenville Station, celain, and I was now s ghing for new worlds to | and spicy. For a time I forgot every thing but shaking the reins wildly and flourishing his whip. 
H | pable of shutting off or coupling any of these | and drive with you to Littlefield, our quiet home. conquer, new pantries to plunder. the loveliness about me, and drank it in silently | Still, in spite of myself, my- spirits rose at this 
{ ther. The introduction of the hammer, which “ Expectantly, insistingly, not-to-be-refusedly, My sister Louisa had for so nths shared | as I leaned back in the easy carriage. But as we inventory of the Bates antiques. We are so cred. 
/ | *k the string instead of nl g it, and made rs, Etten Bares,” all my symptoms, and it was her quick eye which | passed an ancient farm-house, I spied ina window | ulous, we poor victims of manie a poterie! And 
| 
| 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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yet dreaming of hidden treasures, bearing won- 
derful marks and mystic ciphers, I reached Little- 
field. 

A tiay village it was—just a few scattered 
houses, a small church, blacksmith’s shop, and 
post-office, which latter was, of course, also the 
village store. A mile further on, and we stopped 
in front of a large, lonesome house, and I was in- 
formed that I had reached “ Miss Bates’s.” 

An old lady opened the door and peered out at 
me. She was tall and erect, with silvery hair, a 
pale, anxious face, and keen black eyés, which 
were now bent earnestly upon me. She did not 
speak till I had alighted from the carriage and 
was close to her, and then she said, in a hesitating 
tone, while. her dark eyes still searched my face, 
“You are Ellen’s friend? I forget—forget—” 
and she paused, with a troubled look. 

“Yes,” I said, taking her hand, “I am Jane 
Norton; and you, I am sure, are Nelly’s mother.” 

Her face brightened, the puzzled look passed 
away, and she said, in a quieter tone, “ Yes, dear ; 
I remember now. But Ellen’s gone; she was 
called away sudden. There’s a letter inside for 
you. Come in, my dear.” 

I followed her, a little bewildered at the turn 
affairs were taking, into a large, pleasant sitting- 
room, where she made me sit down, and gave me 
Nell’s note. This epistle was brief and to the 
point, having been written very hurriedly just be- 
fore starting on a journey. A telegram—how 
did it ever reach this out-of-the-way spot ?—had 
summoned her to the bedside of a dying uncle. 
“He is old,” she wrote, “and quite alone in the 
wor'd; so you see I must go. I can not bear to 
lose your visit. Will you not try to enjoy your- 
self for a day or two without me ? and I shall be at 
home again soon. Poor mother will be very lone- 
ly without me, and your presence here would be 
the greatest kindness to us both.” Then more 
regrets, apologies, and loving words, and she was 
“always my loving old friend, Ellen Bates.” 

I can not say that my heart did not sink a lit- 
tle at the thought of a visit in this far-away, lone- 
some spot, with no companion but this pale, sad 
old lady. But here I was. I could certainly not 


* reach home that day, even if I started at once. 


Nell’s mother stood looking wistfully at me, 
awaiting my decision, and I resolved to remain. 

“T am sorry,” I said, as cheerfully as I could, 
“that Nelly has been called away; but if you 
will let me, I will stay a little, and try to take 
her place.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Bates, warmly. 
“T wanted you to stay. We'll get along real 
nice together, an’ Ellen ’ll be home before we 
know it. Now lay off your things. Almiry ‘ll 
show you your room.” 

“ Almiry,” proved to be the mother of my sable 
guide—a portly dame, who waddled up stairs be- 
fore me, puffing and blowing like a steam-tug, 
and led the way to the room assigned me. It 
was a large, pleasant chamber, with windows 
looking out upon an old-fashioned garden .such 
as delighted my eyes. My trunk was brought up 
by Almiry and her imp of a son—whose name 

roved to be Romulus—and I was fairly installed 
in the Bates household. After washing off the 
dust of travel and freshening myself up a bit, I 
sat down in one of the wide window-seats for a 
little thinking. “ After all,” I said to myself, as 
I looked dreamily down upon the big roses and 
hollyhocks, stately lilies and delicate sweet-peas, 
where bees were rioting and butterflies glancing 
in the sunshine, “this is a pleasant spot, and per- 
haps it is as well that Nelly is absent just at first. 
I shall be thrown constantly with the old lady, 
and find out all about her treasures. I will be 
so good to her—a daughter could not be kinder 
—and the poor old dear will give me all she has, 
from very gratitude.” 

From this bright dream I was aroused by 
Romulus, who, appearing at my open door, in- 
formed me in his shrillest tones that supper was 
ready, and that at the festive board there was to 
be “ bread an’ biskits an’ cookies an’ ging’bread 
an’ butter an’ milk an’ ‘tea an’ pie an’ quinch 
jell’ an’”—a great deal more, which was lost as 
his voice died away in his rattling flight down the 
stairs. 

My first glimpse of the well-filled table was a 
disappointment. There was, indeed, a plentiful 
repast; the bread snowy and light, butter golden 
and sweet, amber honey, ruby jellies, and rich 
yellow cream. But the dishes were of plain 
white, and unmistakably modern. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the rarer, more ancient pottery and porcelain 
were carefully packed away— 


For human nature dally £000.” 


I hoped so, and in that hope ate heartily of the 
good things before me. Poor Mrs. Bates seemed 
sad and disturbed. Her hands shook as she 
poured the tea, and her voice trembled as she 
said, again and again, “ Ellen hadn’t oughter gone. 
She hadn't ter gone. It upsets me. I’m 
older ’an I to be, an’ it upsets me.” I tried 
to talk cheerfully, and at times she brightened a 
little, and seemed interested in what I said. But 
her attention soon wandered, her black eyes had 
a restless, uncertain light, and she appeared con- 
fused and bewildered. She addressed me by 
various names—“ Miss Mosely,” “Susan,” and 
“Aunt Ann ;” she spoke of Ellen occasionally as 
“my daughter Lucindy,” and again as “ your sis- 
ter Caroline.” 

Dear me, I thought, this is dreadful. The aed 
old iady is in her dotage. How can I stay here 
another day? But after Mrs. Bates had taken 
her cup of tea she was more composed, and later, 
as we sat together in the twilight, I found her 
really a pleasant, sensible companion. You may 
be sure I tried to guide the conversation toward 
the desired goal, and soon an opportunity oc- 
curred. We spoke of the Centennial, and in tell- 
ing of my visit to the Exposition I alluded to the 

and porcelain there. To my surprise 
rs. Bates seemed at once keenly interested. 
“Tell uie about the crockery,” she said. I glad- 





ly obeyed, and dwelt enthusiastically upon the 
curious Oriental porcelain, the Doulton-ware, the 
artistic work of Minton, Copeland, and Haviland, 
and found an eager listener. 

“T don’t know much about such things,” she 
said at last. “‘We didn’t have time to study about 
*em when I was a girl. Plates was plates then 
to be eat off of, an’ then washed.an’ put away; 
an’ bowls an’ pitchers was to fill with good heal- 
in’ drinks, boneset an’ camermile an’ hardhack, 
an’ give to the ailin’ an’ sufferin’. But I’d kind 
o’ like to get an idee of the names an’ valoo of 
chiny dishes, because—well—” She hesitated, 
and my heart beat high with hope. 

“ Yes,” I said, encouragingly, “ because—” 

“Well,” she went on slowly, “I’ve got some 
things, jest a few things, you know. Mebbe not 
worth much to any one but me. But they’re old 
enough, an’ queer enough. Deary me, so old an’ 
so queer!” She paused and sat thinking, with an 
amused smile on her wrinkled face, as though 
she saw with her mind’s eye these queer old 
things. 

The twilight deepened, and still she spoke not, 
while I burned with feverish impatience, Final- 
ly I ventured to say, “ Perhaps I could tell you 
something about your dishes, dear Mrs. Bates. 
I have studied the subject a little.” No reply. I 
waited a moment, and then, bending forward, look- 
ed into the old lady’s face. She was fast asleep. 

“ How provoking!” I said to myself, “and I on 
the very verge of discovery. Never mind. I 
know now that she has something, and that some- 
thing I will see, if forced to remain here a month 
for the purpose.” For more than an hour Mrs. 
Bates slept on, while I, seated uncomfortably on 
a low stool at her feet, almost held my breath 
lest I should arouse and so annoy her. When 
at last she awoke, it was to summon Almiry to 
light the lamps. As the cheerful light dissi- 
pated the darkness in which we had been sitting, 
I saw that Mrs. Bates’s face was paler, and that 
her eyes had again that bewildered, half-fright- 
ened look. 

“ Almiry,” she said, mournfully, “ Ellen’s gone. 
She hadn’t oughter gone. It upsets me. Where's 
Aunt Eunice? I think she might come and keep 
me company.” 

“ Massy me, honey !” chuckled Almiry, “ Aunt 
Eunice is in her grave as comfo’t’ble as can be, 
and has been for more’n ten year. Don’t 
ter roustin’ her up;” and she rolled out of the 


m. 

No hope of ceramic information that night. 
Mrs. Bates was more than incoherent. She fair- 
ly frightened me with her strange and irrelevant 
remarks; and when, addressing me as “ ’Lisha,” 
she coolly requested me to bring her “old Miss 
Bowles’s*coffin—the right-hand one, you know,” 
I beat a hasty retreat to my own room. Little 
sleep visited my pillow that night. Thrice was 
I roused from my slumbers by loud knockings at 
my door, and the querulous voice of my hostess, 
once inquiring for “Benjamin,” and again re- 
minding me that “ Parson Williams preached off- 
han’, an’ never writ no discourses.” 

“Oh, dear, dear!” I groaned, after the last 
weird interview (I had opened my door, and held 
a brief colloquy with Mrs. Bates, who was ghost- 
ly in her white night garb, and with long gray 
hair hanging loosely about her tall form)—“ oh 
dear! I can not endure this. She frightens me. 
I will never spend another night in this dreadful 
house.” 

But the day dawned clear and cloudless ; the 
morning breeze brought delicious odors of rose, 
pink, and lily to my sunny room. I remembered 
my hostess’s vague but delightful hints of fictile 
treasure, and—I staid. Mrs. Bates seemed calm- 
er, and after breakfast proposed a walk in the 
garden. - While we slowly paced the pleasant 
walks, she leaning upon my arm, the old subject 
was introduced, and this time by herself. 

“My dear,” she said, “will you give an old 
woman a little help with your learnin’, an’ tell 
me if my old bowl is vallyble ?” 

“Yes, indeed, dear Mrs. Bates,” I cried. “ Let 
us go in at once and look at it. I shall be only 
too happy to oblige dear Ellen’s mother.” 

“No, no,” she said, cautiously ; “not now. It’s 
put away, an’ I’m so upset; but I'll tell you all 
about it. Let me see.” She stopped short, shut 
her eyes, and seemed thinking. Then, “It’s real 
chiny,” she went on slowly, as though seeing the 
dish directly before her; “real thin, an’ white as 
milk, but it’s pretty hefty, an’ it’s got posies all 
over it, jest raised up a little, like the pie-crust 
leaves on the top of a chicken pie, you know.” 

“In color?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“No, they ain’t painted ; jest white, but so nat- 
eral—roses all blowed out, an’ leaves an’ stems. 
It’s real tasty, an’ I’ve had it so long. Gramper 
Fish brought it home from t’other side in 1760, 
an’ ma she give it to me when I was a girl.” 

I was faint with excitement as I gasped out, “ Is 
there any mark—any thing on the 
mean ?” : : 
“Yes, dear,” she answered, absently, as she 
picked a rose-bug from the bush by which we 
stood. 

“ Oh, what is it, please ?” I cried. 

“ Well, not much ; nothin’ half so pretty as the 
roses outside. There’s a little red pictur’ on the 
bottom, a kind o’ spear, or—no, I'll tell ye: it’s 
one o’ them things Rom’lus shoots the cats an’ 
chippy birds with—feathers in the eend, you 
know.” 

“ An arrow !” 

“Yes, a arrer; an’ there’s a letter too. Lem- 
me see—it’s clean gone out o’ my mind. Oh yes,” 
as I pressed her arm impatiently. “It’s a B. for 
Betsy, I s’pose. Granmer Fish’s given name was 
Betsy.” 

Dear sympathetic reader, do you know how I 
felt? A longing desire to be alone seized me ir- 
resistibly. I can not ber how I ged 
it, but in a few moments I found myself in my 
own chamber. Sinking into a chair, I breathed 
out one word, “Bow!” and subsided. My recol- 








lections of the next half hour are very misty. I 
recall a murmured sentence which I must have 
repeated very often, “ Dear old lady, how I 
will be to her!” and in the strength of this re- 
solve I passed the day. I waited on that erratic 
old person, I taught her new knitting stitches, I 
read aloud to her, I made her a new cap, but I 
utterly failed in making her resume the subject 
on which my eager thoughts dwelt. Once I ven- 
tured to remark that I “should so like to help 
her about that bowl ;” but she answered queru- 
lously that she “ couldn’t look it up ; she was up- 
set enough now.” 

A weary day. My patience was sorely tried, but 
I kept my prize ever before me, and so endured. 
After her tea, which seemed mildly stimulating, 
she was brighter. She sat by the open window, 
and she talked of her youth, her marriage, of 
Ellen, and a son who had died young. After re- 
lating an anecdote of her grandfather, I asked, 
“Was it he who brought home the bow! ?” 

“Yes, dear, an’ the vaces. He fetched ’em 
from England.” 

“What are they ?” I asked, steadying my voice 
and repressing all emotion. 

“Why, the big vaces in the chist up garrit. 
Such sightly chiny, an’ more’n a foot high. They're 
blue as a bluin’ bag, an’ got birds on ’em—such 
birds as you never see in your born days, all red 
an’ gold an’ green, with long tails an’ top-knots.” 
(“Exotic birds,” I murmured.) “ An’ on the bot- 
tom,” she went on, “there’s a anchor, a gold 
anchor—’cause gramper was a sea-cap’n, you 
know.” 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Bates,” cried I, “please show 
me those vases” (using my lately acquired French 


_ pronunciation). 


“There ain’t no varses on ‘em, deary—not a 
word. There’s some lines on my mug, though— 
my tall mug, you know, with the black pictur’ of 
a man on horseback. There’s some nice varses, 
an’ it says ‘Sadler’ under the pictur’—cause o’ 
the horse, I s’pose.” 

“A Liverpool mug, with one of John Sadler’s 
prints !” I said to myself, but dared not interrupt 
my hostess’s delightful loquacity. 

“ An’ I’ve got some cups and sarcers, real chiny, 
with posies hangin’ in strings like jumpin’ ropes” 
(“ Floral festoons,” I softly sighed), “ an’ gold on 
’em, an’ on the bottom is a blue cross like, an’ a 
writin’ B.” (Did Bristol ever use a cursive B, I 
thought, with its distinctive cross?) “But I'm 
tired now,” said Mrs. Bates. “I’m goin’ to bed, 
an’ I want to sleep with you. I’m lonesome. 
Ellen’s gone, an’ it w me.” 

My heart failed. Could I sleep with that weird, 

‘ing figure who had haunted me the night 
previous? But she spoke again. “We'll have 
a good night’s rest, an’ to-morrer we'll look over 
the old chiny. Mebbe there’s some you’d like for 
your own.” Jubilate! Why, I would share my 
room with the Witch of Endor to secure Bow, 
Chelsea, and Bristol. 

But what a night! In the first place, not a 
step toward repose would the old lady take till 
I had put on a hideous night-cap of blue calico, 
with white polka spots, and tied a red silk handker- 
chief about my neck. “ Now you look like Aunt 
Ann,” she said, contentedly, “ an’ I ain’t so lone- 
some.” Aunt Ann must have been a lovely spec- 
imen of humanity, I thought, as I stole a hurried 
glance at the mirror and crept into bed. I fell 
asleep, but only to be aroused by a vigorous shake, 
and the information, given in a sepulchral tone 
by Mrs. Bates, that she had “forgot to read the 
Seriptur’s.” Whereupon this dreadful female pro- 
duced a sermon preached ages ago at the funeral 
of one Jedediah Bissell, and read alond, in a husky 
whisper, till Lagain dozed. And so was it through 
the night. Once a white-robed spectre stood at 
my bedside, and held to my lips a bowl (very 
modern—white stone china) of a nauseous mix- 
ture. My fevered brain thought it poison then, 
but I now believe it to have been the harmless 
product of the Eupatorium—in plain English, 
boneset tea. 

But morning came at last. I had hoped to 
leave at noon, reaching home that night ; but. all 
my efforts to induce Mrs, Bates to show me the 
china proved vain. She threw out vague hints 
from time to time, which kept me in constant ex- 
citement, and convinced me that there were al- 
most priceless treasures in that old house. Her 
description of a large drinking cup brought from 
Germany by her great-uncle—“ snow white chiny, 
with posies an’ birds on it,” and on the 
bottom, in gold, the letters A and R ( she 

t stood for Ann Rathbun, the “Aunt Ann” 
of her nightly visions, but which I at once inter- 
preted as the early Dresden mark si Au- 
gustus Rex)—drove me nearly wild with 
and longing. She once asked me abruptly if I 
could find room in my trunk for some “chiny 
playthin’s—boys an’ girls an’ deers an’ sech,” 
which she supposed had belonged to her grand- 
father the sea-captain, as they bore the gold 
anchor, and also a D “ for his given name, Dan’l.” 
“ Chelsea-Derby figurines,” I it, with rapt- 
ure, as I replied thet I had plenty of room. 

Only upon this subject of her “chiny” did she 
talk sensibly and well. In other matters she con- 
ducted herself so like a lunatic that I at last flew 
to Almiry for counsel. 

“Never you mind, poy chuckled that jolly 
lump of darkness, as she lifted a heavy iron pot 


from the kitchen stove, her black shiny face look- ' 


ing out from clouds of steam. “She's a little 
out o’ kilter now, ‘cause Miss Ellen’s ; but 
she won’t hurt ye, an’ ye mustn’t no no- 
tice.” 

With this I was fain to be content, though my 
courage was put to the test when, at dinner, Mrs. 
Bates placed chairs all around the table “for the 
mourners,” and asked me to “set by the body.” 
But as she supplemented these eccentricities with 
a regret that she “hadn’t put the custard in her 
big red and blue bowl that b’longed to Granmer 
Sackett,” I was patient. 

“That bowl’s a real sightly dish, an’ it’s got a 





half moon on the bottom, a blue one. Gramper 
Sackett he was real cute, an’ he used ter say that 
you wouldn’t see sech a bowl as that ‘not once 
in a blue moon;’ that’s a sayin’, you know, like 


‘never an’ a day.’ An’ it’s got a W on it, too, 


an’ I guess it come from Parson Williams's sale.” 

Worcester, I mentally decided, and smiled sweet- 

ly on my exas hostess. Unreliable as 

‘ht seem tion from such a source, I 
felt sure that these tales were true. How could 
this old country dame, utterly unlearned in ceram- 
ic lore, describe the decorations and marks of 
well-known manufactories unless she had really 
or the pieces she spoke of ? 

ut my t, my crowning di came 
that night. owe were in the m settin’ «7 room ;” 
lamps had just been brought, and I was 
to make up my mind to be firm and decline the 
companionship of my aged friend through the 
night-watches, when she spoke. 

“Tm goin’ to tell you something,” she said, in 
a solemn tone, drawing her chair nearer mine. 
“ve been thinkin’ an’ thinkin’, an’ I guess I'll 
tell you all about it. But you mustn’t let on I’ve 
told. I’ve got something up stairs I never show- 
ed to a single cretur. Ellen never see it; Aunt 
Ann never see it. The way I came by it was 
this. Gramper Sackett had a brother who went 
over to France in 1750, an’ he married there a 
furrin girl who lived to Towers, or down that 
way somewheres. Well, this girl’s granmer, she 
was a furrin woman too, an’ she give this—thing 
—she give it to her granddaughter, Uncle Sack- 
ett’s wife—Aunt Natty, we used to call her. An’ 
the old woman told Natty she mustn’t never let 
on to a livin’ soul she’ - it, for it come inter 
the family in a kind o’ left-handed way, ’s a body 
might say. Seems she was a kind o’ waitin’-maid 
to a rich lady when she was a girl, an’ one day 
she was a-dustin’ the best room, an’ she knocked 
over a little table full of gimcracks, an’ this— 
thing—it got broke, an’ she was scaret, an’ put 
it in her pocket, an’ never said nothin’ to nobody. 
An’ the lady she conceited some o’ the workmen 
round the house had took it,an’-— Well, there’s 
a long riggermarole about it; but the long an’ 
short of it is, it’s awful vallyble, an’ I’ve got it.” 

“ But what is it?” I asked, eagerly. 

“ Well, it’s a kind o’ candlestick, I guess. It’s 
pretty tall, an’ there’s some boys, without any 
clothes on to speak of, a-standin’ at the sides, an’ 
kind o’ holdin’ it up; an’ each one o’ the boys 
he’s a-standin’ on a face, a man’s face ; an’ there’s 
flowers all strung together an’ hangin’ down; an’ 
there’s rs all over it, zigzaggin’ aroun’. An’ 
I can make out some letters—lots of G’s, an’ an 
A, an’ a H.” 

“ Any thing else ?” I asked, faintly, afraid to be- 
lieve too soon. 

“Yes, there’s lots o’ half moons all twisted in 
together. An’—an’ there’s roosters’ heads all 
aroun’ the bottom.” 

“ What color is it, dear, dear Mrs. Bates ?” 

“There’s a lot o’ colors; but there’s more yel- 
ler than any thing, an’ brown an’ pink.” 

Was I dreaming? Was this plain old woman 
telling me, in her homely dialect, that she possess- 
ed, hid away in that old brown house, a treasure 
such as Old-World potentates sought in vain? 
And yet how could I be mistaken? Only a few 
days before I left home I had read over carefully 
a description of the Henri Deux ware (faience 
d’Oiron); and how like the old lady’s story of 
her candlestick, though told in homelier phrase! 
My brain reeled. I thought of the Rothschilds 
and Prince Galitzin, and already saw my humble 
name inscribed near theirs as the possessor of an 
Henri Deux candlestick. So absorbed was I in 
this delightful reverie that I quite forgot to op-- 
pose any objection to Mrs, Bates’s sharing my 
room, and she quietly followed me there. 

Not one wink of did I snatch during that 
fearful night. Oh, the strange freaks, the incom- 
— vagaries, of that dreadful woman! 

hat did she not do—from washing her night- 
— hanging it out of the window, to singing 
“ 


indham,” and praying loudly for Andrew Jack- 
son’s soul ? 
Finally, in the gray of the dawn, she left the 


room, and I heard her bare feet pattering over 
the hall floor. I wondered if I ought to follow 
her. Might she not come to harm? I was just 
—_— the bed, when quick steps approached, 
and Mrs. Bates rushed suddenly upon me. Her 
black eyes flashed fire, and there was an angry 
flush on her thin cheeks. Seizing me by the arm, 
her lean bony fingers compressing the flesh till I 
almost screamed with pain, she said, hoarsely, 
“Where are they ? where’ve you hid ’em ?” 

In vain I tried to soothe her and release myself. 
She held me tightly; she shook me; she glared 
at me, and still cried, “Give "em here! You've 
stolen ’em; you’ve got my chiny!” 

I protested my innocence; I begged her to be 
calm. In vain. At last she let go my arm, and 
before I could prevent it, seized a pitcher of wa- 
ter, and dashed the whole contents over me. Then 
laughing wildly, rushed from the room and locked 
the door. 

Drenched, shivering, frightened, there I remain- 
ed for two whole hours, when Almiry came to my 
rescue, As the sable dame unlocked the door, I 
literally fell upon her capacious bosom and wept. 

“There, there, ye poor chile! now don’t cry. 
Did ole Jady scare ye? Well, she’s clean out of 
her wits to-day, but she wouldn’t hurt a flea.” 

“Oh, Almiry!” I sobbed, like a three-year-old 
baby, “I want to go home.” . 

“So ye should, honey. Rom'lus shall drive ye 
oe Greenville as soon as ye’ve had yer break- 

us.’ : 

So I wrote a note to Nell, telling “her that as 
her mother did not seem quite well, I feared my 
visit was only an annoyance, and thus explained 
my departure. “TI am sorry,” I added, “for your 
dear mother and I were becoming good friends, 
and she had promised me a sight of her wonder- 
ful china. May I not come again, when you are 
once more at home, and feast my eyes upon her 
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collection?” Mrs. Bates, under the influence of 
a soothing draught administered by Almiry, was 
fast asleep when I left the house, and you may 
be sure I did not disturb her. Ah, the free air, 
the delicious sense of liberty, as I drove from the 
door! I was as happy as an uncaged bird, and 
laughed like a child when Romulus told me that 
“ole Miss Bates” was “crazy—crazy as a loon, 
erazy as a cook, crazy as a idjut, crazy as Ole 
Crazy hisself.” 

A few days after my return I received a letter 
from Nell, which ran thus : 


“You poor dear child! What a time you must 
‘have had with my blessed mother! My sudden 
departure, uncle’s illness, and the arrival of a 
stranger were, all combined, too much for her 
mind, already weakened by age and sorrow. My 
return and a few days of absolute quiet have 
done much to restore her, and she is now almost 
her old self. 

“T fear you were much worried and troubled 
in consequence of her condition. As for the 
china, you dear deluded girl, that exists only in 
poor mamma’s weak, unsettled brain and in Mar- 
ryat’s History of Pottery and Porcelain, a copy of 
which delightful work was sent me last winter by 
an old friend, and has been read aloud by me ev- 
ery evening of late. We have so few books, and 
make the most of those we can secure. So dear 
mother has listened over and again to pages of 
this volume, looked at the marks and ciphers, 
and watched me trace and color them, as I have 
eften done for my amusement. 

“She did not mean, I am sure, to deceive you, 
but really thought while talking that she owned 
the wonders she had heard and read of. No, 
Jane dear, we have norare china. Grandfather’s 
house, which really contained some valuable an- 
tiques, was burned many years ago, and nothing 
saved. But my poor uncle, whose illness kept 
me from you, and who passed quietly away on 
Friday, left me his household goods, very few and 
of small worth. Among them I find an old Wedg- 
wood tea-pot, which I beg you will accept in liew 
of the wonders dear mamma did not show you.” 


The tea-pot arrived in due season, and proved 
a very pretty specimen of Josiah Wedgwood’s 
earliest jasper-ware. It has an honored place in 
my small collection. But I never gaze upon it 
without remembering the bright hopes, the eager 
expectance, the exultant emotions, I found, but 
lost so cruelly, in my visit to Littlefield. 





AN ADIEU. 


Goop-niefit, sweet Sorrow, 
Until to-morrow, 
And then we shall dwell together again; 
I've known thee long, 
Like a mournful song, 
Till thon’st grown a part 
Of my innermost heart, 
And a nestling bird on my pillow of pain. 
Sweet little Sorrow, 
e k to-morrow ; 
I've learned to love thee—remain, remain! 
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CHAPTER XII 
HAVEN AT LAST. 


Tue cut Balfour had received was merely a 
flesh-wound, and not at all serious ; but of course 
when Lady Sylvia heard of the adventure in West- 
minster, she knew that he must have been nearly 
murdered, and she would go to him at once, and 
her heart smote her sorely that she should have 
been selfishly thinking of her own plans and 
wishes when this noble champion of the poor 
was adventuring his very life for the public good. 
She knew better than to believe the gibing ac- 
count of the whole matter that Balfour sent her. 
He was always misrepresenting himself—playing 
the part of Mephistopheles to his own Faust— 
anxious to escape even from the loyal worship 
and admiration freely tendered him by one loving 
heart. 

But when she insisted on at once going up to 
London, her father demurred. At that moment 
he had literally not a five-pound note he could 
lay his hands on; and that private hotel in Ar- 
lington Street was an expensive place. 

“Why not ask him to come down here for a 
few days ?” Lord Willowby said. “ Wouldn’t that 
be more sensible? Give him two or three days’ 
rest and fresh air to recover him.” 

“ He wouldn’t come away just now, papa,” said 
Lady Sylvia, seriously. “He won't let any thing 
stand between him and his public duties.” 

“ His public duties !” her father said, impatient- 
ly. “His public fiddle-sticks! What are his pub- 
lic duties ?—to shoot out his tongue at the very 
people who sent him into Parliament!” 

“He has no. duties to them,” she said, warmly. 
“ They don’t deserve to be represented at all. I 
hope at the next general election he will go to 
some other constituency. And if he does,” she 
added, with a flush coming fo her cheeks, “I know 
one who will canvass for him.” 

“ Go away, Sylvia,” said her father, with a smile, 
“and write a line to the young man, and tell him 
to come down here. He will be glad enough. 
And what is this nonsense about a house in this 
neighborhood ?—don’t you want to see about that 
if you are going to get married in August? At 
the same een think you are a couple of fools.” 

“Why, papa ?” she demanded, patiently. 

“To throw away money like that! What more 
could you want than that house in Piccadilly? 
It could be made a charming little place. And 








this nonsense about a cottage down here—roses 
and lilies, I suppose, and a cuckoo clock and a 
dairy; you have no right to ask any man to throw 
uway his money like that.” 

Lord Willowby showed an unusual interest in 
Mr. Balfour’s affairs; perhaps it was merely be- 
cause he knew how much better use he could 
have made of this money that the young people 
were going to squander. 

“Tt is his own wish, papa.” 

“Who put it into his head ?” 

“And if I did,” said Lady Sylvia, valiantly, 
“don’t you think there should be some retreat 
for a man harassed with the cares of public life ? 
What rest could he get in Piccadilly? Surely it 
is no unusual thing for people to have a house in 
the country as well as one in town; and of course 
there is no part of the country I could like as 
much as this part. So you see you are quite 
wrong, papa; and I am quite right—as I always 
am » 


“Go away and write your letter,” said her fa- 
ther. 

Lady Sylvia went to her room, and sat down 
to her desk. But before she wrote to Balfour 
she had another letter to write, and she seemed 
to be sorely puzzled about it. She had never 
written to Mrs. Grace before; and she did not 
know exactly how to apologize for her presump- 
tion in addressing a stranger. Then she wished 
to send Mrs. Grace a present; and the only thing 
she could think of was lace—for lace was about 
the only worldly valuable which Lady Sylvia pos- 
sessed. All this was of her own undertaking. 
Had she consulted her father, he would have said, 
“Write as you would to a servant.” Had she 
consulted Balfour, he would have shouted with 
laughter at the notion of presenting that domi- 
neering landlady of the Westminster slums with 
a piece of real Valenciennes. But Lady Sylvia 
set to work on her own account; and at length 
composed the following message out of the ingen- 
uous simplicity of her own small head : 


“Wriiowsy Hat, Tuesday morning. 
“My pear Mrs. Grace,—I hope you will par- 
don the liberty I take in sending you these few 
lines, but I have just heard how nobly and bravely 
you rendered assistance, at great risk to yourself, 
to Mr. Balfour, who is a particular friend of my 
father’s and mine, and I thought you would not 
be offended if I wrote to say how very heartily we 
thank you. - And will you please accept from us 
the accompanying little parcel? it may remind 
you occasionally that though we have not the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance, we are 
none the less most deeply grateful to you. 
“T am, my dear Mrs, Grace, yours very sin- 
cerely, Sytvia Bryrue.” 


Little did Balfour know of the packet which he 
forwarded to his valiant friend down in West- 
minster; but Happiness Alley speedily knew of 
it, and knows of it to this day. For at great 
times and seasons, when all the world has gone 
out to see the Queen drive to the opening of Par- 
liament, or to look at the ruins of the last great 
fire, or to welcome the poor creatures set free by 
a jail delivery, and when Mrs. Grace and her 
friends have got back to the peace of their own 
homes, and when pipes have been lit and jugs of 
ale placed on the window-sill to cool, then with a 
great pride and vainglory a certain mahogany 
casket is produced. And if the uses of a fichu 
are only to be guessed at by Mrs. Grace and her 
friends, and if the precise value of Valenciennes 
is unknown to them, what matters? It is enough 
that-all the world should know that this article of 
attire was presented to Mrs. Grace by an earl and 
an earl’s daughter, in proof of which the casket 
contains—and this Mrs. Grace regards as the 
highest treasure of all—a letter written in the 
lady’s own hand. She does not show the letter 
itself. She does not wish to have it fingered 
about and dirtied. But at these high times of 
festivity, when the lace is taken out with an aw- 
ful and reverent care, the envelope of the letter 
may at least be exhibited; and that is stamped 
with an earl’s coronet. 

In due time Balfour went down to Willowby, 
and now at last it seemed as.if all the troubles 
and sorrows of these young people were over. 
In the various glad preparations for the event 
to which they both looked forward, a generous 
unanimity of feeling prevailed. Each strove to 
outdo the other in conciliation. And Lady Syl- 
via’s father smiled benignly on the pair, for he 
had just borrowed £300 from Balfour to meet 
some little pressing emergency. 

It was a arse time indeed, for the year was 
at its fullest and sweetest, and the member for 
Ballinascroon was not hampered by the services 
he rendered to his constituents. One brilliant 
June day after another shone over the fair Sur- 
rey lan ; beech, ash, and oak were at their 
greenest ; sunlight warmed up the colors of 
the pink chestnut and the rose-red hawthorn, and 
sweet winds played about the woods. They drove 
to picturesque spots in that line of hill that forms 
the backbone of Surrey; they made excursions 
to old-fashioned little hamlets on the Thames; 
together they rode over the wide commons, where 
the scent of the gorse was strong in the air. Bal- 
four wondered no why Sylvia should love 
this peaceful and secluded life. Under the gla- 
mour of her presence idleness became delightful 
for the first time in the existence of this busy, 
eager, ambitious man. ll his notions of meth- 
od, of accuracy, of common-sense even, he sur- 
rendered to this strange fascination. To be un- 
reasonable was a virtue in a woman, if it was 
Lady Sylvia who was unreasonable. He laughed 
with pleasure one evening when, in a strenuous 
argument, she stated that seven times seven were 
fifty-six. It would have been stupid in a servant 
to have spilled her tea, but it was pretty when 
Lady Sylvia’s small wrist was the cause of that 
mishap. And when, with her serious, timid eyes 
grown full of feeling, she pleaded the cause of 





the poor sailor sent to sea in rotten ships, he felt 
himself ready then to go into the House and out- 
Plimsoll Plimsoll in his enthusiasm on behalf of 
so good a cause. 

It was not altogether love in idleness. They 
had their occupations. First of all, she spent 
nearly a whole week in town choosing wall-col- 
ors, furniture, and pictures for that house in Pic- 
cadilly, though it was with a great shyness she 
went to the various places and expressed her 
opinion. . During that week she saw a good deal 
more of London and of London life than com- 
monly came within her experience. For one 
thing, she had the trembling delight of listening, 
from behind the grill, to Balfour making a short 
speech in the House. It was a terrible ordeal for 
her; her heart throbbed with anxiety, and she 
tore a pair of gloves into small pieces unknow- 
ingly. But as she drove home she convinced 
herself with a high exultation that there was no 
man in the House looked so distinguished as 
that one, that the stamp of a great statesman 
was visible in the square forehead and in the 
firm mouth, and that if the House knew as much 
as she knew, it would be more anxious to listen 
for those words of wisdom which were to save 
the nation. Balfour’s speech was merely a few 
remarks made in committee. They were not of 
great importance. But when, next morning, she 
eagerly looked in the newspapers, and found 
what he had said condensed into a sentence, she 
was in a wild rage, and declared to her father 
that public men were treated shamefully in this 
country. 

That business of refurnishing the house in 
Piccadilly had been done perforce; it was with 
a far gener satisfaction that she set about dec- 
orating and preparing a spacious cot called 
The Lilacs, which was set in the prey pretty 
tage some three miles from Willowby Park. 

ere, indeed, was pleasant work for her, and to 
her was intrusted the whole management of the 
thing, in Balfour’s necessary absence in town. 
From day to day she rode over to see how the 
workmen were getting on. She sent up busi- 
ness-like reports to London. And at last she 
gently hinted that he might come down to see 
what had been done. 

“ Will you ride over or drive?” said Lord Wil- 
lowby to his guest, after breakfast that morning. 

“T am sure Mr. Balfour would rather walk, 
papa,” said Lady Sylvia, “for I have discovered 
a‘whole series of short-cuts that I want to show 
him—across the fields. - Unless it will tire you, 
” 

“Tt won’t tire me at all,” said Lord Willowby, 
with great consideration, “for I am not going. 
I have letters to write. But if you walk over, 
you must send Lock to the cottage, with the 
— ont > back.” oil 

Although they were oundly disappointed 
that Lord Willowby pa not ane hen, 
they set out on their walk with an assumed cheer- 
fulness which seemed to conceal their inward 

ief. It was July now; but the morning was 

h and cool after the night’s rain, and there 
was a pleasant southerly breeze blowing the fleecy 
clouds across the blue sky, so that there was an 
abundance of light, motion, and color all around 
them. The elms were rustling and swaying in 
the park; the rooks were cawing; in the dis- 
tance they saw a cloud of yellow smoke arise 
from the road as the fresh breeze blew across. 

She led him away by secret paths and wooded 
lanes, with here and there a stile to cross, and 
here and there a swinging gate to open. She 
was anxious he should know intimately all the 
surroundings of his future home, and she seemed 
to be familiar with the name of every farm-house, 
every turnpike, every clump of trees, in the neigh- 
borhood. She knew the various plants in the 
hedges, and he professed himself profoundly in- 
terested in learning their names. They 
a bit of common now; he had never known be- 
fore how beautiful the flowers of a common were 
—the pale lemon-colored hawk-weed, the purple 
thyme, the orange and crimson tipped bird’s-foot 
trefoil. They passed through waving fields of 
rye; he had never noticed before the curious 
sheen of gray produced by the wind on those bil- 
lows of green. They came in sight of long un- 
dulations of wheat ; he vowed he had never seen 
in his life any thing so- beautiful as the brilliant 
scarlet of the nore where the corn was scant. 
The happiness in Lady Sylvia’s face, when he ex- 
pressed himself delighted with all these things, 
was something to see. 

They came upon a gypsy encampment, appar- 
ently deserted by all but the women and ehildren. 
bo of the women ew came out 

began the usual patter. Would not the pretty 
lady have her fortune told? She had many hap- 
py days in store for her, but she had a little tem- 
of her own, and so forth. Lady Sylvia stood 
ute, bashful, rather inclined to submit to 
the ordeal for the amusement of the thing, and 
looking doubtfully at her companion as to wheth- 
er he would approve. As for Balfour, he did not 
pay the slightest heed to the poor woman's jar- 
gon. His eye had been wandering over the 
encampment, apparently examining every thing. 
And then he turned to the woman, and began to 
question her with a directness that startled her 
out of her trade manner . She an- 
swered him simply and seriously, though it was 
not a very direful tale she had to tell. When 
Balfour had got all the information he wanted, 
he gave the woman half a sovereign, and passed 
on with his companion; and of course Lady Syl- 
via said to herself that it was the abrupt sincer- 
ity, the force of character, in this man that com- 
pelled sincerity in others, and she was more than 
ever convinced that the like of him was not to 
be found in the world. 

“ Well, Sylvia,” said he, when they reached The 
Lilacs, and had passed through the fragrant gar- 
den, “you have really made it a charming place. 
It is a place one might pass one’s life away in— 
reading books, smoking, dreaming day-dreams.” 





“T hope you will always find rest and quiet in 
it,” said she, in a low voice. 

It was a long, irregular, two-storied cottage, 
with a veranda along the front; and it was pret- 
ty well smothered in white roses. There was not 
much of a lawn ; for the ground facing the French 
windows had mostly been cut up into flower beds 
—beds of turquoise blue forget-me-nots, of white 
and speckled clove-pinks that sweetened all the 
air around, of various-hued pansies, and of white 
and purple columbine. But the strong point of 
the cottage and the garden was its roses. There 
were roses every where—rose-bushes in the vari- 
ous plots, rose-trees covering the walls, roses in 
the tiny hall into which they passed when the old 
housekeeper made her appearance. “I'll tell you 
who ought to live here, Sylvia,” said her compan- 
ion. “That German fellow you were telling us 
about who lives close by—Count von Rosen. I 
never saw such roses in my life.” 

Little adornment indeed was needed to make 
this retreat a sufficiently charming one; but all 
the same, Lady Sylvia had spent a vast amount 
of care on it, and her companion was delighted 
with the skill and grace with which the bare mate- 
rials of the furniture which he had only seen in 
the London shops had been arranged. As they 
walked through the quaint little rooms, they did 
not say much to each other; for doubtless their 
minds were sufficiently busy in drawing pictures 
of the happy life they hoped to spend there. 

Of course all these nice things cost money. 
Balfour had been for some time drawing upon 
his partners in a fashion which rather astonished 
those gentlemen ; for they had grown accustomed 
to calculate on the extreme economy of the young 
man. One morning the head clerk in the firm of 
Balfour, Skinner, Green, & Co., in opening the let- 
ters, came upon one from Mr. Hugh Balfour, in 
which that gentleman gave formal notice that he 
would want a sum of £50,000 in cash on the Ist 
of August. When Mr. Skinner arrived, the head 
clerk put the letter before him. He did not turn 
pale, nor did he nervously break the paper-knife 
he held in his hand. He only said, “ Good Lord !” 
and then he added, “I suppose he must have it.” 

It was in the second week in August that Mr. 
Hugh Balfour, M.P. for Ballinascroon, was mar- 
ried to Lady Sylvia Blythe, only daughter of the 
Earl of Willowby, of Willowby Hall, Surrey; and 
immediately after the marriage the happy pair 
started off to spend their honey-moon in Germany. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





PRESIDENT AND MRS. HAYES. 


HE fine full-length portraits of our new 
President and his charming wife which ap- 
pear in this week’s issue are copied from pic- 
tures taken, just before the inauguration, by the 
skillful photographer, Mr. James Landy, of Cin- 
cinnati, and are therefore to be relied on as re- 
cent and faithful likenesses of the personages 
who are destined, for the coming four years, to 
be rank as the first gentleman and lady of the 
and. 

During the past year all the facts relating to 
President Hayes’s career and family have been 
so often reiterated that it would be superfluous 
to repeat them here. We will only say that he 
is now in his fifty-fifth year, the golden prime of 
life, a tall, stalwart man, measuring 5 feet 11 
inches, and weighing 198 pounds, with a frank 
blue eye, luxuriant auburn hair and beard, slight- 
ly tinged with gray, and a genial, winning man- 
ner, which at once inspires confidence. In 1852 
he married Miss Lucy Ware Webb, the daugh- 
ter of Dr. James Webb and Maria Cook, of 
Chilicothe, and celebrates this year his silver 
wedding day. Mrs. Hayes is a graceful and ac- 
complished lady, with a pleasing face, regular 
features, and a peculiarly expressive mouth. She 
has a petite but well-developed figure, 5 feet 44 
inches in height, with dark eyes and dark brown 
hair, which she arranges in a simple fashion, 
brushed low over her forehead, without crimps, 
and fastened in a knot, with a comb, at the back 
of her head. She dresses richly but plainly; and 
never wears low corsages. At the inauguration 
she was attired in an elegant black silk dress, 
trimmed with velvet and Valenciennes lace, a 
camel’s-hair shawl, black velvet bonnet with a 
white feather and white flowers, and white kid 
gloves. Her only jewelry was a handsome gold 
pin confining a knot of rich lace at the throat. 
It is probable that she will set an example of 
good taste and quiet elegance which will do 
credit to her high position, and which, it is trust- 
ed, will be followed by the ladies of the repub- 
lican court. 

The Presidential family consists of five chil- 
dren—Birchard and Rutherford, young men of 
twenty-three and twenty-one, who are pursuing 
their studies in Harvard and Cornell Universities ; 
Webb C., a youth of nineteen; Fanny, the only 
daughter, about nine years old; and Scott Rus- 
sell, the youngest, a boy of six, and the pet of 
the family. It is said that on the day of his fa- 
ther’s nomination he was discovered drowned in 
tears, because his school-fellows had told him 
that his papa was going to be put into the White 
House, which his childish imagination had de- 
picted as a gloomy dungeon. 

The inauguration of President Hayes took 
place on Monday, March 5, and was in all re- 
spects auspicious. The city was gayly decorated, 
the assemblage immense and enthusiastic, and 
the proceedings orderly and peaceful, while the 
bearing of the new President and his singularly 
wise and conciliatory inaugural address inspired 
universal confidence, and won the reluctant praise 
even of his bitterest opponents, who could not 
but see therein an earnest desire to inaugurate 
an era of peace and harmony, in which all sec- 
tional differences shall be forgotten, and the coun- 
try free—a homogeneous nation, known neither as 
North, South, East, or West, but by the noblest 
of all titles, the United States of America, 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES.—From Pxotocrapas py James Lanpy, Crxcixnati, Onto.—[See. Pace 203.] 
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Fig. 1.—Buack Feit Bonner. 


Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Buack Fett Boxxet, with high crown and broad rolled 
brim. The trimming consists of a scarf of gray silk gauze twenty- 
four inches wide and two yards and a half long, which is folded | 
in the middle of the front on one side to half its width, and ar- 
ranged on the bonnet so that the plain side of the scarf may be 
used for a veil. 


In the back the scarf is pinned on in puffs, and | 
falls in long ends. 


crown of this bonnet is surrounded with a narrow brim, which is 
edged with wire, and is continued in a curved cape in the back. 
The crown and brim are covered smoothly with white silk armure. 
The trimming consists of deep gathered points, which are tied in 
the middle of the back, and are sewed together on the straight 
sides to form barbes. The bonnet is also trimmed with white 
gros grain ribbon and white ostrich feathers, arranged as shown 
by the illustration. 





Crére Lisse Ficuv. 


Crépe Lisse Fichu. 


Tuts fichu consists of a three-cornered piece of crépe lisse, 
edged with lace two inches and seven-eighths wide, and pleated. 
The ends of this part are loosely tied in front in a single knot, as 
shown by the illustration. The fichu is joined with a pleating of 


| erépe de Chine, which is edged at the bottom with fringe, and is 


trimmed in front with a spray of white and purple asters. In 


the middle of the back of the fichu is a bow of white gros grain 










Fig. 2.—Waire ARMURE SILK Bonnet. 


Ladies’ Spring Dresses and Wrappings, Figs. 1-6. 

Figs. 1 and 3.—Gray Vicoane Dress. This dress consists of a 
skirt and polonaise, and is furnished with revers and bows of silk 
of the same color, ruffles of vigogne, galloon, and fringe 

Fig. 2.—Biack Basket-cLotH CLoak, bound with woolen braid, 
and furnished with buttons. Black silk dress, and felt bonnet 
trimmed with a gauze veil and birds. 











| Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp Camet’s-Hair Dress. The trimming 
Fig. 2.—Wuite Armure Sirk Bonner. The moderately high | ribbon. for the skirt of brown gros grain consists of gathered ruffles of 
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Fig. 2.—Brack Basket- 


4 i Fig. 1.—Gray Vicoene Dress. 
CLOTH CLOAK, 


Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 





Fig, 3.—Gray Viaoeye Dress. 


Fig. 4.—Gros Grain anp 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


CaME.’s-HAIR Dress. 


Fis. 1-6,—LADIES’ SPRING DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS. 


SSA AAMN 














Fig. 6.—Povtt pe Sor anp 
Cueviot Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Fam.te Dress anp 
QUADRILLE-cLOTH SacgvE. 
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the material. The polonaise of brown and tilleul 
striped camel’s-hair is trimmed with ruffles and 
bows of gros grain and with silk fringe. Velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with ostrich feathers and ribbon. 
Fig. '5.—Fatte Dress ap QuADRILLE - CLOTH 
Sacgue. The dress of gray faille is trimmed 
with ruffles of the material. The sacque is made 
of navy blue quadrillé cloth, and is trimmed with 
~ galloon, passementerie buttons, a sash, and bows 
of navy blue faille. Bonnet of navy blue velvet, 
trimmed with gray faille and heron feathers. 
Fig. 6.—Povutt pe Som anp Cueviot Dress. 
The skirt of black poult de soie is trimmed with 
ruffles of the material. The trimming for the 
polonaise of gray Cheviot cloth consists of folds 
and a sash of gray gros grain. Felt bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and gros grain ribbon. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iowa.—Get gray or brown summer cloth for a Dol- 
man for spring, and trim it with woolen fringe. Your 
poplin does not seem to need alteration. 

J. L.—An index to each back volume of the Bazar 
is furnished at this office, free of all charge except 
postage. Inclose postage-stamps for those you want. 

*Krrrie.—Cream-colored silk handkerchiefs are the 
favorite at present. 

M. L. T.—Get black camel’s-hair or else honey-comb 
cloth for your polonaise, and trim it with deep fringe. 
Have it long, close-fitting, and not elaborately draped 
behind. 

Country Gret.—Make your sacque by the Square 
Coat pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 52,Vol. X., and 
trim with galloon. Use galloon also on the polonaise. 
Smoked-pear! buttons would be suitable ; they should 
be the size of a dime. Buttons a trifle smaller should 
be used on your black silk dress. 

Erra C. D.—Get gray honey-comb cloth and silk to 
match for a polonaise and skirt for spring. Trim with 
knife-pleated silk flounces on the skirt, and fringe on 
the polonaise. 

F. J. M.—Your suit is not too much out of style to 
wear as it is, Get two yards of black cashmere, at 
$2 a yard, and make a Dolman by pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. IX. Trim with silk pleatings or 
with inexpensive fringe. 

Mas. Gar.orp.—Make an Agnes Sorel basque and 
over-skirt of your poplin by pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No.9, Vol. X. Have a lower skirt of the silk, and 
trim the whole with the velvet. 

Avior G.—Your black silk is in good style, but 
would seem more modern if trimmed with galloon and 
fringe. Lay the back breadths of your striped silk in 
flat pleats their entire length to give the flat effect at 
the back that has ded the bouffant poufs so long 
worn. A piqué walking coat with deep cape is what 
you need for your boy of one year. 

Mants.—Use fringe instead of guipure lace on your 
over-skirt. Lace sacques will be worn again in the 
summer, Wear a chitelaine braid with puffs at the 
top, or else roll your front hair @ la Pompadour, and 
have a French twist at the back. 

Oxv Sussoriser.—Your striped silk will look welt 
as a princesse dress made by either of the cut paper 
patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. Use plain 
black silk in connection with it. 

Mrs. M. B,—Make your little girl’s dress with a po- 
lonaise buttoned behind, and trim it with blue, brown, 
or cardinal silk bands or knife-pleatings. Plain can- 
vas, square-meshed, or iron grenadine is most used in 
deep mourning. Any of the stylish damask-figared 
grenadines will be suitable for second mourning. 

T. 8. V.—Organ-pipe pleating is not pressed flatly 
like box-pleating, but is round and puffed outward. 

A Constant Reaper.—The princesse dress pattern 
is suitable for a bride and the other occasions you 
mention. If you like you can add scarf draperies to 
give it the appearance of the usual street suit. Round 
the train, if you like, but it is not so stylish as the 
square train. The Princesse Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 11, Voi. 1V., is a good model for a travel- 
ling suit. The crape sacque you mention will look 
well with the edge merely corded. 

Mas. L. J. B.—Put long whalebones in your prin- 
cesse dress, and remove them before washing. Boys 
of five years wear knee pantaloons. Children's first 
short cloaks are merely long loose sacques reaching 
nearly to the edge of the dress skirt. 

E. H.—Ladies of fifty years will have grenadine 
dresses made by the Princesse Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. X. ; also hy the Plain Prin- 
cesse Dress pattern in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. 

A Sunscrtser.—Full directions for netting are given 
in Bazar No. 42, Vol. L 

Morurr.—The long Ulster with cape and belt is the 
best pattern for a girl’s water-proof cloak. 

Fiorenor.—Make a lace cap for your baby boy, and 
have a quilted silk lining in it for warmth. Get bro- 
cade silk of écra and brown to go with your brown 
gros grain, Make with an Agnes Sorel basque and 
over-skirt like that illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

Mas. J. H. H.—Address your inquiries to be answer- 
ed in this column merely to Harper & Brothers.—Read 
about spring wraps in late numbers of the New York 
Fashions. Long sacques of black silk will be worn ; 
aleo scarf mantles, Dolmans, and Breton jackets of 
drap d’été, camel’s-hair, basket and quadrillé cloths, 
cashmere, etc., in gray, brown, and black. 

8. D. C.—Your long chatelaine and puffs are in good 
style. Alter your over-skirt by pattern of that with the 
Agnes Sorel dress illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

M. E. H.—There is an outside pocket on each of the 
princesse dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X. 
That on the plain princesse is in the square trimmings 
on the side gore; that on the plastron princesse is of 
long pleats set on. 

Mrs. P.—Bias bands of brocaded silk will trim your 
cashmere stylishly. See similar bands on the blue 
cashmere Agnes Sorel dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
9, Vol. X. 

8. N. C.—Your black silk is not as fashionable as 
heavier gros grain. 

Anon.—The Ugiy Girl Papers contains all the infor- 
mation we can gather about removing moles, care of 
the akin, hair, ete. The book will be sent by mail 
(postage paid) from this office on receipt of $1. 

Fessorra.—You can make a very pretty dress of your 
blue silk in princesse shape with scarfs across 
the front, pleatings, etc. Get gray wool of light qual- 





ity for your travelling dress. Linen Ulsters are scarce- 


ly appropriate here in May. Use instead a travelling 
cloak of gray cloth or of alpaca made by cut paper 
pattern illnetrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. X. You will 
need a nice black silk or a dark grenadine dress. It 
is simply impossible for us to suggest a summer ward- 
robe for you when knowing so little of your needs. 
Read the New York Fashions of the Bazar and decide 
for yourself. 





“OLD RELIABLE.” 


THERE are many reputed remedies for that very 
prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, but 
none which have given general satisfaction, and 
become acknowledged standard preparations, ex- 
cept Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It continues to 
enjoy an unprecedented popularity. This repu- 
tation has been earned through the permanent 
cures which it has wrought, having proved itself 
a specific in the worst forms of the disease, 
Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are given 
away at drug stores.—[ Com. ] 











Arrer Suavinc.— Gentlemen who use the 
razor will find Burnett's Kalliston a most desirable 
cosmetic. It softens the beard, allays all tend- 
ency to inflammation, counteracts the painful 
effects sometimes produced by soap, and prevents 
roughness and dryness of the skin.—[ Com.] 





FOR DEBILITY, 
Arising from over-exertion, sickness, or from any 
cause whatever, ScHENCK’s SzawEeED Tonic is a val- 
uable remedy, containing the nourishing and life- 
supporting properties of many natural produc- 
tions; its strengthening properties are truly won- 
derful. A single bottle will demonstrate its value. 
Prepared by Dr. J. H. Scnenck & Son, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 











Copyine Wurrt.. “ed the means of the newly in- 
vented Co vying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sonia CREE SLE LOTMA 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are,as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
No adds so much to the per- 

maggese? as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. ‘o keep them free 
from scurf, and age as pearls, 
cleanse them daily wi 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical prageins, 28 —_ 4 a re- 
freshing effect upon the mout A, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, HY com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont, It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and 1 profession, 
who Soecety know the value of a able dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ED. PINAUD’ Ss 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
Ona, mach 
PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
hit” SUC DE TAITUE COSMETIQUES, 

ND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 
For e. at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENBY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


WATERED LARD is a BRAUD. 
It contains one Ib. of Water 

9lbs. of Lanp. The Water phd 

Line to by Heat, wbamcomn a Great 


Hovs 
N. K. FAIRBANK & & CO.’S 


KETTLE RENDERED LARD 
Is guaran Pure anv po 
— vo. For 


No. 38 36 Whitehall itactarers Depo 
NEW YORK tore nig 


Of every description for ladies and iw. 
hold articles, Sag cre hr , bought w: i deetion 
and judgment. a ans — Alar 
dress Miss MARY ot 
P.O, Box 1654, New Work, 
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ONE DOLLAR. 


Spooner’s Gardening Guide for 1 1877 





And Spooner’s lection, 

choice Flower or 25 pet Fv selected 

> —— pepe mn ae any address on receipt 
“Wi. eh SPOO Boston, Mass. 
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A. SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Just received, a la paportsticn of Honiton and = 
a oo co and Books of In- 








MICHEL & ge, 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 
SEAMLESS SHOES, 


P to an rt of the United States, on 
seeset of es. Beat work, choicest material, and a 





GTaxrse ri a, me pnp lle pons Laine eed 
free, or 8 samples 0 
ENTPEY RO., 102 


assorted des _ lee. Bi 
.Y., or 182 Lexington S8t., Baltimore, Md. 


Walker St., 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


&~ Will go one-third farther than adulterated or vs «dl kinds. Consumers may obtain this unequaled 
powder of grocers; or send 60 cts. for 1 lb. can to Roan Baxine Powver Co., N. Y., Box 679, and receive it, 
postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, 
Muffins, &c. Sold only in tin cans. In writing state where you saw this notice. 





The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
8 bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a witch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies. Finch on hal the looks of 
—e one, $2 00 per inch on hair lace; $1 00 
< mch on imitation lace. 
URLS, warranted ae curly, in 
on variety, from $1 00 up 
RAY HAIR a apockalty. Lower 
than any other house in the country. 
Mair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 
UNRIVA LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent ph: sicians ; ; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 
F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
54 West | per box. 
F. Couprar’s celebrated AURORA, to 
14th St. | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
N withont injury to the hair. ice for 8-ounce 
ear | pottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Sixth J. B. Fonrane’s wonderful preparation, 
DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
Avenue, | all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
NEW | Suaw’s odorless 
PERSIAN KHENNA 
Trape-Mark 
will change gray hair instantaneously to its 
Only | natural color without the use of Lead, Lac 
Sulphur, or Nitrate of Silver, or an other 








Depot. | poisonous ingredients, to a beautiful brown 
or black. Recommen ed by the most prom- 
met hysicians and ¢ ists for its quali- | 





ee pray at the store. $1 and $1 4 r bes. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 

paid free of charge; or, C. O. D., with priv: ego of ex- 
amining. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 
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This 
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stamps for sample, with price-list and terms. War- 
rented as Lape ed. Address 


MINOR ay FE a dead haope 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


PARASOLS. 


HE stale and sombre Sun Umbrellas and Ugl 


Canopi —— by TASTY and DAIN 
PARASO. sin the Fash thing t peed of Color to 





match the Dresses. in accord- 
ance with the SPRING F. 8. Graceful in shape. 
with in style, and eettiat - -_ they crown 
with . as ig At Whole- 
sale e Sole fae ell m DAWES & 
FANNIN a, bs r-* 100 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 





Baby Carriage. 
The Novelty 


Takes less room than old Bae 
The only —- that protects 





300 piseves. TIBBALS, 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c. hat 





free. Mux. GURN " anufacturers and 

Im; of 711 Broadway, N.Y.; P.O. 
8527. Sai ice - List. on ne sare 

t@~ LESSONS in LACE MAKIN Just received 


CREWELL, 
2c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 


ae eet ing ee 
an of ells and 
a = ies — 





ROSES##isreciatry 


le for immediate Lowingsee ay cea ed, 


Piece eh aie nese 
roa waar eeros 


Premium a GUIDE 
TO ROS oose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a ty, 
and are in America, bi 





RY IT—The best aie years expert 
T ence. I give it to the i ite for 20 10 cents. Ai 
Mrs, 8. F. WOOD, No. 320 Jackson St., Wilmington, Del. 


eo eh Fine Mixed with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. TONES 3 CO! Nassau, au, N'Y. 








COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 
HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





Rte 


For Style, Fit, and Workmanship are 
goods made from the choicest selection of t 
terial, and.sold by the popular a —— the 
country, Mail Orders promptly ati 
UNICA, WI Ww YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO, 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their 


GRAND OPENING, 
TUESDAY, MARCH 20th, 
of the latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEILS, FLORAL GARNITURES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN. 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants, “a specialty.” To the 
Trade and Institutions a discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St.,4 ooo west of University Place, 
IL. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Roe pe Cuery, Paris. 


) Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


jy Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading } bhers and 
retailers. ware of imitations and 
infringements. Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOY & HAR RMON, 
New Haven, Conn, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
oe by those not accustomed to making their 

wn oe Every | eens we issue will be cut by 
Mr. oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
a ong ad in the United States. What Worth is to 
aris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on ali matters pertaining to fashion. Send 














543 Broadway, New oO Jork. 
N. B.—Patterns whick are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be‘had at No. 48 Er st 14th St., up stairs. 





WE OFFER TO WHOLE- 


, Magnolias, ver- 

as &c.; also, Camellias, 

hineee Azaleas, and other 
Green-house Plants. 


meagre ys sent to <2 
dress, visits to the Nurs- 
erjies at Kissena solicited. 


8. B. PARSONS & SONS 
Flushing, L. i. 


PLEATING GAGES. 


The only method in the world by which 2 to 16 pleats 
can be made at a pre Velvet,Crape,and all kinds of 
delicate goods and colors without gloss on either side. 
Pleating done and Gages for sale at 69 4th Ave., 
N. Y., opposite A. T. Stewart's. . BF. SALLADE. 


SISSIRS ESSE Se 


By mall. Shear Co, 957 way, 














O54) 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Oo.’s CASHMERE Bouquet ExTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed the de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 
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We Are Now Offering 


A VERY DESIRABLE SELECTION of 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Misses’ 


SUITS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC, 
SUITABLE FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 
LATEST STYLES, ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP. 
SUITS OF ALL KINDS 
MADE TO ORDER at 
SHORTEST NOTICE, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 
And SAMPLES FORWARDED 
BY MAIL ON APPLICATION. 


Also, 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS IN 


SHAW LS 


OF EVERY KNOWN DESCRIPTION, 
INCLUDING NOVELTIES IN WRAPS 
For SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR, 
In CHARMING SHADES AND EFFECTS. 


ROYAL SRINUGGUR SHAWL, 


Also, A FRESH LOT OF 


REAL INDIA SQUARE SHAWLS, 

From $50 upward. 
INDIA DECCA SHAWLS, 

From $10 upward. 

INDIA STRIPE LONG SHAWLS, 
From $12 upward. 

INDIA STELLA SNAWLS, 
With SKY-BLUE, BLACK, AND SCARLET CEN- 

TRES, at ALL PRICES. 


A. T. Stewart & “ 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Spring Opening. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Now Open Spring Display of Novelties in 
LONDON TROUSERINGS, SCOTCH CHEVIOT 
SUITINGS, HOME-SPUN TW EEDS, a a and 
FRENCH DIAGONALS a and BLUE CHE- 
VIOTS, “CARR'S” MELTO $8 (ALL SHADES a 
MIXED ENGLISH DIAGON ALS for OVERCOA 


LADIES’ © CLOTHS, 


CAMEL’'S-HAIR CLOTHS, all colors, suitable for 
DOLMANS. BLACK and COLORED MATELASSE 
CLOTHS, for See tier and DOLMANS. WHITE and 
FANCY MIXED CLOTHS, for INFANTS’ CLOAKS, 
&c. The above cut in any len length to suit purchasers. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Call particular attention to their CHOICE STOCK of 
NOVELTIES in BLACK DRESS MATERIALS, em- 
bracing the latest fabrics suitable for LIGHT AND 
DEEP MOURNING. A magnificent assortment of 
PLAIN AND FIGURED WOOL, SILK AND WOOL, 
AND ALL SILK GRENADINES. A full line of 
MOURNING aga LAWNS, ORGANDIES, 
GINGHAMS, PRINTS, &c. Also, just received an in- 
voice of BLACK CANTON CREPES. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


CHOICE SPRIN( G NOVELTIES 


in es“: 4 thn “ieee GOODS, 
In every variety of material. 
MATELASSE CREPE CLOTHS, 
New Mixtures in ALGERIAN CAMEL’S HAIR, 
BASKET aaa and fancy colors. 











GAZE DE “M 


AIGNEE, 
BLACK AND WHITE CANTON CREPES, 
PLAIN AND FANCY GRENADINES, 
For street and evening wear. 
LINEN LAWNS, ORGAN IES, &c., &c. 


Arnold,Constable 8 Co., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


Lrerary or Cononess, 
Corynigut Orrioz, WasHineTon. 

To wit.: Be rr Remewseren, that on - so da 
of February, Anno Domini 1877, JACO BOTT, 
of the United States, has d ited in thie oy the 
titles of Books, the titles or escriptions of which are 
in the following words, to wit. : 

HISTORY OF JULIUS CAHSAR. By Jacon As- 
sort. With Engravings. 
HISTORY OF KING ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 
By Jacon Ansorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R, SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal of co —— of the above works for 
the further term of fourteen years from the expira- 
tion of their respective copyrights. 





ed with name, 10c., st- 
F TED, Nassau, Renns. Co., y. 


Q5rrrhes 


WORTHINGTON & SMITE, ji 





IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MILLINERY AND STRAW Cyo0Ds, 


007 BROADWAY, 


W. L. Worturneron, i 
W. R. Surrn, Jr. 


Under St. Nicholas Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 











WA.DR 





INQUIREFOR 
WN & €08 
UMBRE bids. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 














1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING _* OPENING, 
DRESS GOODS. oV 0, MILLINERY. 
Suits, Sacques. o 05 Fanor 6 Goops. 
DOLMANS. © 0 ~ HOSIERY. 


— L 
Suawis. 2 O 





| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
| 


AND 





| aatoens Street. J sanenenicetenane Street. 








x - *, 
J ONES 

SHOES. 25 Ps SILKS. 

RIBBONS. “"C)_ 0 CLOTHS. 

UNDERWEAR. Ja Oo” poMEsTics, 

UPHOLSTERY. “0 A o CARPETS. 

FURNT’ ITURE. ~y “Housefurnishing G Goods. 


w ~ Extraordinary inducements ir in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention, 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


From the large Auction Sales of Jast week. 
5000 PIECES OF LYONS BLACK, COLORED, & 
FANCY SILKS, AND PARIS DRESS GOOD: 
note © the newest and most desirable shades of 
eul, "aitee aa Ay. —_—" 








LACK 
300 Pieces BLAOK GROS GRAIN SILKS at $1 00, 
$1 25; worth $1 75 and 
200 Pieces BLACK SILK, Cashmere Finish, $1 75 and 
$2 00; worth $2 25 and $2 75. 


FANCY SILKS, 
400 Pieces Plain POULT DE —y- AND FAILLE, at 
$1 00, $1 1344 ; worth $1 40 an 6234. 

200 Pieces Choicest PLAIN SILKS at $1 50; worth $2. 
1000 Pieces Beautiful Striped Silk at 623¢c., T5e., & 90c. 
PLAIN & FANCY DRESS GOoDs. 
1000 Pieces PLAIN DRESS GOODS, very wide, at 


20c., We., Blc., 3T3¢C. 
800 Pieces COLORED CASHMERE at 50c.; worth 80c. 
2000 Pieces PLAID AND STRIPED DRESS GOODS 
at 8c., 10c., 15c., and 25c. 
BLACK GOODS 
1500 Pieces of Fine BLACK CASH MERE, 40 in. wide, 
at 87¥c., 50c., 623¢c., T5c. 
900 Pieces of Black Alpaca, 20c., 25c., 81c., 873¢¢., 50c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 















30 WOODWARD'S , 


Ornamental & Fancy Alphabets, 


Three . fifty cents each, postpaid. 
Order cata! ogue of new books on Art, 
Architecture and pares ulture. 

Geo, 
136C koaibers s street, 
New YorK. 














BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES) : 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as ae and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year met ely for our 


“* JAY C.WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y. 





ete., sent by mail 2000 miles, 12 
nook 2 Verbena, i bo: 16 Basket ov souns 


= atl sriact Fraitaad Grane, sal goose, Shrabo, oe. ne 








Strengthens the voice, makes it 

“Voire als: = musical, extends its compass. /n- 
dispensable to Singers and §; 

ers. Cures Coughs, nchial Affections. Re ieves 

Asthma. Circular free. “‘ Voice Bars ” Co, Cincinnati, O. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Laces, | 





AZ AOL POGDCOQLL PS 
MV AA AY wm HN 


WW 


win 





H. C. F. KOCH, 
Corner 6th Ave. and 20th St, N.Y, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER 


SILK AND WORSTED 


FRINGES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
NOW READY 


Fall Lines of Colored Worsted Ball Fringes, espe- 
cially adapted for 


WRAPS AND DOLMANS, 


FROM 25 CENTS A YARD UPWARD. 
Fringes Made to Order to Match any Color. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. If samples 


are desired, state about the price, and enclose samples 
of material you wish to match. 


JUST OPENED, 


A NEW IMPORTATION OF 


Torchon Laces, 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. Also, 


Llama & Lace Scarfs, 


LARGE SIZES. 


LATEST & MOST VARIED D DESIGNS in GALONS 
BRODEES, at ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LACE MATERIAL. 


_ Price-List, 15 cents. Box 403, Fort Scott, Kansas. — 


CHOICE VARIETIES. OF 
for house and Sree pee se 
sent by mail, 

Send end ean for Tiiustr’ 4 rit ‘at. 


B. CASE, Richmond, Ind. 


Harpers Wega Weekly, & Bazar, 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PRE AID, to any Subscriber in the | United States or 

Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harerr’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Eatra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be stpplied gratis for every Clud of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 cach, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy : Postage 7: fice. 














TexMs FOR ADVERTISING IN Hanren's WEEKLY anp 
Harrenr’s Bazar. 
's Weekly. — Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ounide P nage $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
| een GER ons oe atc, Bectes —_ 
lamp goods, NOPEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 


ness permanent. Hotel and traveling expenses paid, 
‘MONITOR LAMP CO., 264 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Om. 














1 pack acquaintance car cards,1 pack hdkf. flirta- 
tion, 1 — scroll, all 3 sent for only 10c. and 





Bl deceptive odors to 

cover common 

) and deleterious in- 

: et me =| gredients. After 

— == years of scientific 

+ a em the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture, 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 8 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address orf receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B. T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
tw Fo For Sale e by all Druggists. 2g 


Hardy Rhododendrons. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of these plants, 
so much admired in the Centennial Grounds last sum- 
mer. We grow largely, ae, the best TREES and 
FLOWERING SHRUBS in great variety. 
STREET TREES, EVERGREENS, both 
the older kinds and the rarer sorts. ROSES ot large 
size, and at low prices. Our Catalogue of these and 
of our whole stock will be sent to any address, and we 
invite the visits of purchasers to our grounds near the 
Bridge Street Station. 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


P. 0. Box 99. FLUSHING, N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fir any Fieours, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Tol. IX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, = Chemise, 


y Unrivaled for the 
¥ toiletand the bath. 
—Y, No artificial and 











and oy Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 

SONI GI nb cigs cnccedescsechadseeentupgoneass No. 4 
BLOUSE BASQU E, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 

Full-Trained Skirt.........c.e.scscecseseees ~ 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt............-- * 3 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

GD WERE GIG 6 0 60 0 sc sac cnsccccscsdooces o's 


LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT * 
~~ ONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
WR GIINS . ore ccercbeccccsccccousecses ce « 23 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
RIM DIG. oc cnncusdverdvasaciuds sevens “ 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt)........... * 90 
— ae: APED POLONAISE and Demi-Train- 


& 











iceeenshaennonescase. emacdaesadeves = & 
GL OVE. FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walkin SURE cn acceas ce “ 4 
LADY WASHINGTON basquét Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.. “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, ‘Over- 
yaa with Diagonal Front, and Walking ‘ 
DIAGONAt, POLONAISE and Demi-Trained - 
iba’ ¢chacksesdsconcdcatieee ce 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
ekirt, and Long Walking Ne EET 1 pe “ 46 
PLASTRON — E, Boiteuse Over-ekirt, and 
Trained Skir * 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed O 
WORM NII os aunvose-¢capecinsomoans * 48 
LADY'S l ST ER, with Russian Hood “ ‘@ 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 
Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old) ire “« 50 
SINGLE - BREASTED SQu ARE ‘COAT, “Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 53 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS...........sseeees * 7 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS............. = 
PRINCESSE BASQUE and Tablier Skirt.. oo 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Tr ained Skirt. “ 9 
PRINC ESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. » @ 


TRAV = L oom CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 
ING Sibadecomdadaiah ddcesnedeseagines * 13 

The Aa ms will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned, Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ROSE GROWER’S COMPANION A AND FLORAL GUIDE 
Tells pow to « Flan Resse, Geraniums, e 

ROSES ants a Specialty. Send‘ fo: 

K. WILLIAMS, ‘uecessor to 

Y. TEAS & CO.., Richmond, ind 

aday sure made by Agents = selling 

$102 = $25 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 

equ & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 

worth $5, sent, postpaid, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 

free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d d 1880. 











cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
ee yard. Sent by mail. Address — 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Vou R Name neatly printed on 40 Mixed Cards for 
)1¥10c. GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Conn. 


VY For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, | at 95 








stamp. FUN CARD CO., Middleboro, Mass. 
PLANTS. Spring List free. F. K. 


TREE + PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il Tl. 





OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 





$55 3 $77 Piha, se 


A LINESS No Medicine. 





3 NICE CARDS, 7 styles, with name, 10 
cents. T.R. HUDSON, Chatham, New York. 





DE AF SEX: B EL 1EVED. Madison, Ind, 
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FACETL#E. 

A Bevenve collect- 
or recently received 
intimation that a 

reson “‘kept a trap 
without paying duty.” 
The collector called, 
and began : 

“You keep a trap, 
I understand.” 

“Yes,” 


“Have you a li- I I 
cense for that trap 7” ty} oy 
“No.” lt) 











Down goes an entry ( 
of this candid admis- \ 
sion in the note-book. 

“Did you have a h 
license last year ?” 

“ No.” 

\ 











Another entry in 
book. 








“Why did you not t | i. 
take out a license ?” 4 | i ~ 
“T did not think it MM ok iv a ’ 


wes necessary. ape ! | 
*“*Howmany wheels au | j i nf 
has it?” £4: | nee) fini | 
“* None.” | 
“None! Whatsort . f 
of a trap is it?” l 3 I j 
* A mouse-trap.” th : } 
-_—_—~_—— 


There have been : } } 
1100 marriages in iH} t 
Salt Lake City within 
the last three weeks. 
The name of the hap- 
py bridegroom isn’t 
mentioned. — = _ 
 ——— 
A young lady sends — fe — 
us a poem entitled, —<—— 
“T can not make him 
smile.” She onght to ¥ 





have shown him the 


le 











a { , = 








ter—what is the 
matter? For good- 


ed one more anxious 
than the rest. 

After a short pause 
a hoarse voice from 
the deck replied, 
“Nothing, madam, 
nothing; only the 
bottom of the vessel 
and top of the earth 
are stuck together.” 





This is not a bad 
story of what may 
happen if the correc- 
tions of the press are 
not attended to. Dr. 
M—, of Paris, re- 
cently sent to press 
a pamphlet on the 
causes, etc., of insan- 
ity. At the end of the 
lastsheet henoted,“ Il 
faut guillemeter les 
alinéas” (Quote the 
paragraphs), which 
the unfortunateprint- 
er changed into “Il 
faut guillotiner les 
aliénés” (Mad - 
ple should be guillo- 
tined), and the doc- 
tor’s work went forth 
with this astounding 
recommendation. 

caicimneilpitamatits 


Case ros Sre.t.- 








MR might 
owed to exercise -EOT 
some sort of censor- THE LATEST. 

ship over the nomen- Harr-Dresser. “ No, mees, we do not mooch curl ze hair now ; ze fact is, we have 
clature of the lower = ze misfortune, ze other day, to melt ze nose off one of our best customers.” 
classes, 80 as to refuse 

to baptize children by obviously ludicrous names. There is 








an instance of a child who was christened ‘ Mahershallal- 
hash-baz,” and there is now living at Canterbury a youth 
who rejoices in the name of “ Acts-of-the-Apostles” Jones. 
A violent altercation, also, took place in a parish church ow- 
5 the officiating clergyman refusing to christen a child 
ni lzebub.” These incidents are recalled by the perusal 
of the following extract of a letter which appeared the other 
day in a contemporary : 

* A High-Church clergyman was asked to christen a child 

Venus,’ or, as the sponsor, a laboring-man, pronounced it, 
* Vanusa.’ 

“*T will do nothing of the kind,’ said the clergyman. ‘In 
the first place, the child is a male, and Venus is the name of 
a woman; and in the second place, she was a very ay eres 
and abandoned character. How dare you wish this boy to 
be so called ?’ 

“*Well, Sir, 1 don’t know,’ said the sponsor, scratching 
his head; ‘but grandfeyther’s name was Vanus, and we 
thought—’ 

, po our grandfather’s name Venus! Impossible. Where 
is he?’ 

“*Grandfeyther’ shuffled forward. He was eighty, and 
almost double. He certainly did not look much like the 
Paphian goddess. 

wes you mean to say, old man, that you were christened 
Venus?” 

“* Well, no, Sir; I was christened Silvanus, but they allus 
calls me Vanus.’” 

AN OPENING. 


“Is there an opening here for an intellectual writer ?” said 
a red-faced youth, with the cork of a bottle sticking out of . eS : te 
his breast pocket. 3 ; } fl 

The editor, with much dignity, took the man’s intellect in, 
and said: “An opening? Yes, Sir. A kind and considerate ' 
carpenter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening for you. 
Turn the knob to the right.” 


—aapaceedlpetaaeeie 
A VERY SENSIBLE VIEW OF THE QUESTION. 
Mistrees (to new servant). “ You know, Mary, I don’t allow 
any followers.” 
ary. “Good gracious, mum! then what’s to become of 
all the cold meat and pies 7” 
———_———___ 
Sixty thousand Philadelphia families, it is said, will soon 
break up housekeeping and return their Centennial visits. 
ec eds RARE 
Not long ago a clergyman was surprised to find a favorite 
sermon from his own basket printed in extenso in an eccle- 











siastical journal as having been delivered by another rever- AND PRAY WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN? WHY, THE FACT Is THAT Mrs. SHAKEBHAM’S LITTLE 
end clerk in boly orders at another church some distance pet Spitz Doc HAS GOT A FIT, AND IS CAREERING THROUGH THE HOUSE WITH HIS TONGUE 
off. Waiting upon the publisher, clergyman No. 1 made a HANGING OUT. 


few courteous inquiries as 
to whence the sermon was 


ine Rerorwers.—In 
a school one of the 


“Hi, Netty, bring der baby here! yer can hear twiced as good, and see der music too |” boys absented him- 


self. In accordance 

with the regulations, 

his father was ap- 
plied to for the reason, and sent it in writing, as follows: 
‘ Kepathomtofetshabaran.” And yet certain persons wish 
to remodel English orthography ! 


——————— 
MODERN ZSTHETICS. 
(Uneffable youth goes into ecstasies over an extremely old 
master—say, Fra Porcinello Babaragianno, 
A.D. 1266-1281 7) 

Marrer-or-ract Party. “ But it’s such a repulsive sub- 
ject |” 
3 Inzerrasie Youtu. ** Subject’ in art is of no moment. 
The picktchah is beautiful.” 

Marrer-or-ract Party. “ But you'll own the drawing’s 
vile and the color’s beastly.” 

Inerrasie Yours. “I’m cullah-blind, and don’t p’ofess to 
understand d’awing. The picktchah is beautiful.” 

ATTER-OF-FAOT Party (getting warm), “ But it’s all out of 

perspective, hang it! and so abominably untrue to Nature.” 

InerFrauLe Youtu. “1 don’t care about Naytchah, and hate 
perspective. The picktchah is most beautiful.” 

Marrenr-or-raor Party (losing all self-control). “ But, dash 
it all, man! where the dickens is the beauty, then ?” 

InerranLe Yours (quietly). “In the Picktchah.” 

[Total defeat of Matter-of-fact Party. 
PSE = A En 


An Indian one day came to a missionary and told him he 
had been mene ae poetry, which he wished to show him. 
It was found to be several verses in very common meter, and 
all exactly like the first verse, which ran as follows: 


“Go on, go On, gO On, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, 
Go on, go on, go on, go on, 
on, on, go on, 
Says the horse.” 


The missionary used the rongh liberty of a critic at the first 
error he found, and said it should have been the rider, The 
Indian supplied the missionary with tomahawk. 


——_—~———— 
ON HIS DIGNITY. 

Maren Aunt. “Who was that nasty little boy who just 
spoke to you, Johnny? And what did he say ?” 

Jounny (indignant). ‘‘ He's not a little boy; he’s an old 
school-feller o’ mine—great hunting man! He said you was 
a pretty gal and I was a sl dang. And look here !—if you 
keep ng me ‘Johnny,’ I won't take you out any more.” 

——o——_ 


The following story is given in the b phy of the late 
Rey. Robert Stephen Hawker, vicar of Morwenstow, Corn- 
all: 


wall: 
The vicar was paris required to read the peasantry’s 
letters, and sometimes to write their answers. On one occa- 
sion he was reading a let- 
ter to an old woman of 





derived and how it came - Fj 
to be printed. The reply C 
was that it was sent volun- | 
tarily, with a request that it { 
might beinserted. “That's | | 
very strange,” said the 
clei mn, “I've always 
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thought that sermon was | \ 
mine. I preached it many \ I ij \\ 
times, and so did my fa- ee 
ther before me. I got it 1 si 
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from him, and always : 
thought it original; but it 
seems now that he had no 
exclusive property in the j 
discourse, and that there- 
fore I could not have in- 
herited.. I won't preach it 
again.” The candid con- 
fessions of the reverend 
gentleman were perhaps 
more amusing than dis- 
creet, but one couldn't 
have a better illustration 
as to the certain return of 
the bread that one throws 
upon the water. 
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In Sociery. — Persons 
“in the coal trade” are, of 
course, always in ton, 
———>—_—- 





Best Wintex-QuarTers 
—Between two fires. 


——_> ——— 
LA MODE ILLUSTREE. 
Foxp Morner. “ Why, 
what is the matter with my 
darling? Nurse tells me 
you don’t want to get w 
yet. Has your last night’ 
sagety made you ill, pet ?” 
er (who has been to a 
child's dance the night be- 
fore). “Oh no! not at all, 
mamma dear, but it’s the 


Rice’ in bed late ‘after “a 
ball.” ° 


A lady ate oysters all 
through the month of Au- 
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you, dear mother, how the 
muskitties [mosquitoes) 
| ‘| torment me. They never 
leave me alone, but pursue 
me every where.’” 

“To think of that!” 
interrupted the old wom- 
an. ‘My Ezekiel must be 
a handsome lad. But I’m 
interrupting you; do go 
on, please, arson.” 

“* Indeed, mother,’ con- 
tinned the vicar, reading, 
‘I shut my door and win- 
dow of an evening to keep 
them out of my room.’” 

“Dear life!” exclaimed 
the old woman, “ what will 
the world come to next!” 

“* And yet,’ continued 
the vicar, ‘ they do not 

e mealone. I believe 
they come down the chim- 
ney to get at me.’” 

‘Well, weil, parson,” 
exclaimed the mother, 
holding up her hands, “ to 
think how forward of 
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ter ran: “‘‘I can not tell 
{ 






































young. maidens would 

ave blushed to do such a 
thing. And to come down 
the chimbley, too!” 

After a pause, the 
mother’s pride prevailing, 
“ But Ezekiel must be rare 
handsome, for the maidens 
to be after him so. And 
I reckon the Miss Kitties 

» is quality folk, too.” 
__a——_——_. 


A French paragraphist 
says, “I like a girl before 
she gets womanish, and 
a woman before she gets 
girlish.” 





The last capillary son 
is, ‘Only a gray ro a 








in that month. ‘“‘ Orgust” 
was the way she spelled it. THE HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE—ON THE BLUE GLASS PLAN. 


ling.” It will be followed 
by “ My early wrinkle, my 
duck.” 
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